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The  root  of  the  episcopal  controrersT,  it  is  i 
etident,  lies  in  the  interchangeable  or  promis-  f 
cuous  application,  in  the  writings  of  St.  Lukej 
and  St.  Paul,  of  the  terms  episcopot,  and^res-l 
buteros,  as  used  in  the  Greek  language,  in  which  i 
the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles  weie  originally  writ*i 
ten.  This  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  question,! 
and  the  same  persons  are  called  by  St.  Luke,  in  i 
the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos*| 
ties,  prtsbuieroi  or  elders,  and  episcopoi  or  bish* 
ops.  And,  for  the  first  few  years  after  the  cru¬ 
cifixion  of  our  Saviour,  until  the  churches  were 
multiplied,  in  tlie  language  of  Dr.  Scott,  “  bish¬ 
ops  and  presbyters  were  the  same  or,  in  oth¬ 
er  words,  the  same  terms  which  we  now  apply 
in  English  to  what  are  now  two  distinct  orders 
of  the  priesthood,  were  then  applied,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  they  were  first  found,  seeming¬ 
ly  without  discrimination,  both  to  bishops,  and 
presbyters.  I  do  not  seek  to  escape  from  this 
acknowledgment,  which,  in  my  view,  is  entire¬ 
ly  consistent  with  the  position  1  take. 

It  was,  however,  very  soon  found  by  experi¬ 
ence  it  was  impos.sible  to  proceed  with  a  sys- 1 
tern  of  government,  in  any  particular  church, 
in  which  there  were  many  heads,  and  where  ev- 1 
ery  presbyter  had  equal  authority  with  every  I 
other  presbyter.  So  long  as  the  Apostles  lived,  | 
and  could  present  to  exercise  aulhority  per- . 
sonally,  little  difficulty  was  experienced.  But) 
this  could  not  long  be  the  case.  The  first  Chris-  j 
tians  could  not  claim,  any  more  than  others, 
exemption  from  the  imperfection  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  And  disseniions  soon  arose,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  St.  Paul  was  the  case  at  Corinth  and 
elsewhere ;  and  thes4  occurred,  not  merely  j 
among  the  laity,  but  among  the  presbyters,  andj 
even  among  the  Apostles,  who  “  disputed  among 
themselves  who  should  be  the  greatest.” 

Ex|»erience,  that  best  of  teachers,  soon  taught 
them  it  was  impossible,  on  the  principles  of 
equality  'contended  fm  at  the  present  day,  to 
preserve  either  ”  the  unity  of  the  spirit,”  or 
**  the  bond  of  peace — that  subordination  on 
the  one  part  to  proper  authority  on  the  other 
was  as  essential  in  a  religious  community,  as  it 
is  found  to  be  in  a  political  one  ;  and  that  it  was 
as  reasonable  as  it  was  indispensable  that,  as 
the  Church  increased,  and  as  the  Apostles  were 
withdrawn  from  life,  they  should  leave  those  in 
their  stead  to  take  charge  of  the  churches,  who 
should  supply  their  places,  exercise  their  author¬ 
ity,  and  be,  what  it  appears  they  were,  emphat¬ 
ically  their  succeteors. 

Herein  they  acted  with  that  wisdom  which  we 
should  expect  would  mark  their  conduct.  Man¬ 
kind,  generally,  are  not  qualified  by  nature,  and 
hardly  by  grace,  to  put  that  voluntary  constraint 
upon  their  lusts  and  passions  which  is  necessary 
for  self-government ;  and  the  less  of  this  re¬ 
straint  there  is  within,  the  more  must  there  be 
of  it  from  without,  so  that  it  has  become  an 
axiom  in  politics  that  the  unenlightened  and  the 
immoral  cannot  be  free.  A  certain  amount  of 


authority  must  be  lodged  somewhere  for  the 
common  good.  In  a  religious  community,  it  is 
at  least  os  safe,  and  as  little  exposed  to  abuse, 
in  the  hands  of  the  elective  accountable  one, 
chosen  out  of  many  for  superior  piety,  and  com¬ 
petent  wisdom,  (and  it  is  the  fault  of  the  elec¬ 
tors  if  not  so  chosen)  as  it  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  less  responsible  many,  and  without  as 
great  a  liability  to  consequent  dissentions.  The 
parity  of  many  rulers  in  a  church  is  as  little 
consonant  to  reason  as  parity  in  a  state,  or  fami¬ 
ly  ;  it  is  constantly  tending  to  anarchy,  and 
contains  within  itself  the  principle  of  distrac¬ 
tion,  and,  we  may  say,  the  seeds  of  its  own  dis¬ 
solution  *  However  soothing  to  the  ear,  and 
Hattering  to  that  principle  of  the  human  heart 
w  htch  loves  not  a  superior,  is  the  doctrine  of 
parity,  or  republican  equality,  it  is  a  doctrine 
which  never  yet  has  been  permanently  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  reali/.ed,  in  either  Church  or  State, 
and  which  there  is  reason  to  fear  mankind  will 
not  soon  lie  permitted  to  witness,  while  human 
nature  remains  what  it  is.t  Besides,  too,  follow 

•  For  an  exemplification  of  this  remark,  look  at  Protest¬ 
ant  Germanr,  where  the  Reformation  waa  6nit  preirhed  hr 
Luther,— where  and  what  it  it  * — Given  up  alni«tt  entire'y 
lo  infidelitv,  and  in  their  rrowde.1  nniTeraitie*  •keptici-iii 
(riumpha  t,  amt  religion  existing  hardiv  in  name  ! — tinnera, 

I  kewite,  which  the  extraordinarv  tairntn  and  crest  learn'nc, 
and  the  ambition  too,  of  Calvin  lietir-d  lo  make  **  /A«  Romr 
ProUilnntitm” — where,  and  what  is  that  ?  Abandoned 
wbollv,  its  Churrh  and  its  univeraitv,  to  Sucmitnitin ' — The 
Hrethvteriant.  also,  in  the  VV  eat  of  Kngland,  we  are  told  by 
Dr.  Kuchanan,  “  have  become  I'nitarian  alirovt  t<>  a  man”  I 
-  And  where  are  the  Mathers,  the  Cottooa,  the  Chaunceyt, 
the  Mayhewt  of  .New-Fngland  We  look  in  vain  for  the 
orthiidovy  of  these  pioua  men  in  the  pl.'.cea  w  hich  now  know 
them  no  it.ore.  The  mantle  of  Flij.h,  ceryvinly,  has  not 
descended  upon  their  successors,  but  must  have  been  car¬ 
ried  to  Heaven  by  the  prophets  who  wore  It ! — '-urelv  there 
IS  enough,  in  this  combination  offsets,  to  set  the  rrtlectini; 
mind  a  thinking  there  must  be  something  wroni;,  or  deh- 
cient,  in  the  svvtem  of  parity  so  little  able  lo  bind  together 
Its  adherents,  in  “  the  unity  of  the  spirit.”  Fur,  in  all  these 
churches  of  the  Reformation,  Fpiscopacy  was,  raaSlv  and 
unwisely,  displaced,  to  make  way  for  a  goverumeut  of  coe¬ 
qual  presbyters.  In  the  emphatic  lasguai;*'  of  Dr.  Uucha- 
inn,  **  Wu  unto  the  Church,  the  decluiiug  Churrh.  which 
has  not  a  Scriptural  Liturgy,”  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  in 
the  time  of  trial ;  and,  we  will  add,  a  Scriptural  Priesthood 
likewise,  to  nerve  as  an  anchor  to  their  salvation  sure  and 
steadlsst,  when  the  storms  of  adversity  overtake 'hem. — 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  look  at  Episcopal  Denmark,  Epis¬ 
copal  Sweden,  Episcopal  klngland— the  Church  of  England, 
the  principal  gem  in  the  crown  of  Chrialianity,  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  language  of  Burke,  ”  liberal  without  laxiieat,  and  pious 
without  enthuaiaam,”  these,  equally  Churches  ofthe  Refor¬ 
mation,  preserving  the  integrity  of  their  principles,  and 
■oundness  of  their  faith,  like  a  house  built  upon  a  rock, 
which  can  resist  the  stormy  win>la,  and  the  detcemling  rains, 
snd  the  coming  floods,  which  heat  npon  that  house,  while 
those,  wh'i  have  chosen  to  lay  their  foundations  in  tha  sand, 
are  swept  away. 

f  The  decline  of  the  Grecian  republics,  and  their  con- 
!  stant  liability  to  the  usurpations  of  ambition :  the  short  con¬ 
tinuance  of  republican  Rome,  confessing,  while  it  lasted,  its 
dwn  weakness  by  the  so  frequent  substitutioa  of  dictatorial 
power  in  times  of  peril:  the  evanescent  exivtence  of  the 
South  American  republica,  gleaming  with  a  metcor-like  ef¬ 
fulgence,  and  then  passing  away  like  an  exhalation,  Uating 
scarce  long  enough  to  secure  a  name  in  history,  are  all  a 
mournful  commentary  upon  the  instability  of  popular  insti¬ 
tutions,  founded  npon  parity.  The  government  of  mir  own 
country  must  be  regarded  aa  still  an  experiment.  Whether 
ultimately  a  tucceaaful  one  la  known  niily  to  ihit  eye,  which 
aceth  into  futuritv.  This  depends  mainly  on  the  fact  wheth¬ 
er  there  is,  and  la  likely  to  he,  each  a  dedded  preponder¬ 
ance  of  good  over  evil  is  our  population,  and  of  wisdom  over 
inumporate  fooling  and  action,  aa  will  enable  ea  to  pass  in 
safety  throogh  the  trials  which  teem  to  be  pepering  for  es, 
and  exempt  na  fVoa  the  bte  which  baa  attcnM  all  other  re- 
pobliea.— God  grant  the  fatura  histonan  of  tha  Itberlien  of 


after 'this  ignis  fatuus  as  you  will  in  theory,  you 
do  not,  and  it  is  impossible  to  realize  it  in  prtu- 
tice.  You  cannot  suppress  the  aspirings  of  su¬ 
perior  intellect.  Mind  i5  power  :  and,  although 
the  process  may  be  slow,  for  a  little  leaven  ieav- 
enelh  not  the  whole  mass  at  once,  it  as  naturally 
ri.ces  to  the  top,  ”  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.” 
The  aristocracy  of  human  nature  triumphs  over 
the  republicanism  of  institutions,  as  a  barrier 
too  feeble  to  stay  its  progress.  It  does  prevail, 
and  the  more  the  mind  of  man  is  enlightened 
by  knowledge,  it  must,  and  it  will  prevail. 

These  invariable  principles  of  human  na¬ 
ture, — the  truth  of  which,  however  their  opera¬ 
tion  may  be  occasionally  suspended  or  modified 
by  circumstances,  the  experience  of  nearly  six 
thousand  years  has  confirmed, — soon  presented 
themselves  to  the  observation  of  the  Apostles. 
And  the  very  year  after  the  crucifixion  they  se¬ 
lected  and  appointed  James,  one  of  their  own 
number,  to  l>e  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  as  bis 
permanent  abiding  place,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Church  there,  and  lo  preside  over  its  presbyters 
and  deacons ;  in  all  which  he  was  "  faithful  un¬ 
to  death,”  lor  he  was  killed  l>y  the  Jews,  at  the 
instigation  of  Anianus  their  high  priest,  after 
having  held  his  Episcopal  office  twenty. eight 
years,  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  62.  Twenty, 
four  years  after  ihe  crucifixion,  'Pimothy  was 
made  Bishop  of  Ephesus  by  St.  Paul  when  he 
left  that  city,  A.  I).  o7,  in  which  place  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  from  the  testimony  of  St.  Luke  in  his  .Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  there  were  many  presbyters  be¬ 
fore  he  was  so  left.  On  the  decease  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  who  were  crucified  at  Rome  thirty- 
five  years  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  in  the 
persecution  under  Nero,  A.  D.  68,  Linus  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  that  city.  And  before  the 
death  of  St.  John,  who  lived  to  the  100th  year 
of  the  Christian  era,  sixty-seven  years  after  hia 
crucified  master,  and  died  last  of  the  Apostles, 
Bishops  were  estalilished  in  Crete,  Antioch, 
•Alexandria,  Corinth,  Philippi,  and  in  every 
place  considerable  enough  to  require  their  ap- 
poiiiiment.  .And  all  this  for  the  preservation 
of  good  government,  and  good  order  in  the 
Church,  and  for  the  prevention  if  schism,  as 
Jerome  informs  us,  which,  however,  it  has  not 
always  been  able  to  prevent.  Or,  to  use  hit 
own  words,  ”  it  was  done  as  a  remedy  against 
schism,  when  afterwards  one  (of  the  presbyters) 
was  selected,  wlio  should  be  set  over  the  rest : 
lest  every  one  arrogating  to  himself,  (what  be¬ 
longed  lo  the  church)  should  rend  the  Church 
of  Christ.”  .And  again,  **  the  safety  of  the 
Church  depends  on  the  high  character  of  the 
Chief-priest  (the  Bishop)  lo  whom  ifthere  wasnot 
given  a  superemineiit  power  over  all,  there  would 
be  as  many  schisms  in  the  Church  as  priests.”* 

our  country  may  not  have  occasion  to  inscriba,  upon  th« 
gravr-ttona  o  our  Republic,  tha  "foitliium.”  ofthe  Mau- 
tuan  hard  ! 

*  Quod  autem  poalea  unua  alrctaa  eat,  qui  ccteria  pra- 
poneretur,  in  achiamatit  reinedium  factam  ast  i  aa  onnvquia- 
uue,  ad  an  traheni,  ChriMi  eccleataai  raapavat.— Epia.  ad 
Evangelaai,  Faria,  toaa  4,  fot.  803. 

Eocleaia  aalui  iii  aummi  Sacerdutia  digaitata  pendat,  cai 
li  non  exor*  quedam  ct  ab  omnibat  emiaMta  datur  potaaUa, 
tot  in  accleaiia  aflicieatur  achiamata,  qaot  Sacerdolaa. 

Advar.  Luctiw.  awL  taa.  foL  S9S. 
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lerrors  of  lii*  constcicnce,  aad  ibe  fears  of  dam¬ 
nation,  are  very  troublesome  to  him.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  that  by  degrees  he  may  harden  his  con- 


This  is  a  correct  account,  as  far  as  it  foes,  |  And  cannot  every  man  do  thus  much  ?  All 
of  the  first  steps  of  Episcopacy,  and  there  will '  that  1  have  said  is  no  more  than  that  we  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  coiifirmiiif  it,  by  ample  de-  use  our  sincere  endeavors  ;  and  this  surely  we 
Uils,  to  the  entire  saiisfactiou  of  the  unprejudi  can  all  do ;  for  to  use  our  sincere  endeavors  are  science,  and  by  a  long  custom  of  sinning  may, 
ced  reader.  It  is  easy,  by  taking  a  little  pains,  nothing  else  but  to  do  as  much  as  we  can  ;  and, '  in  a  great  measure,  wear  off  that  lender  sense 
to  see  through  the  obscurity  and  confusion  if  we  do  that,  we  are  sure  of  God’s  grace  and  !  of  good  and  evil  that  makes  sin  so  uneasy  ;  but 

which  the  promiscuous  application  in  early  assistance;  but  we  expect  that  religion  should  j  then  if,  in  the  practice  of  a  holy  life,  we  may, 

times  of  the  names  or  titles  used  has  occasioned,  cost  us  no  pains,  that  happiness  should  he  by  the  same  degrees,  arrive  to  far  grea'ter  peace 
aud  which  seems  to  puzzle  none  so  much  as  gained  without  any  endeavors  of  ours,  and  that  and  quiet  of  mind  than  ever  any  wicked 
those  who  are  not  willing  to  see.  This  confu-  after  we  have  done  what  we  please  while  we  I  man  found  ill  a  sinful  course;  if  by  custom 
Mun  is  susceptible  of  a  very  easy  and  satisfacto- ;  live,  God  should  take  us  to  heaven  when  we  |  virtue  will  come  to  be  more  pleasant  than  ever 
ry  solution.  Our  object  should  be  to  find  the  die  ;  but  though  the  commandments  of  God  are  |  vice  was,  then  the  advantage  is  plainly  on  the 
thing  sought  for,  which  is  all  iliat  is  important,  not  grievous,  yet  it  is  fit  to  let  men  know  they  [side  of  religion  ;  and  this  is  truly  the  case, 

without  permitting  ourselves  to  be  misled,  or  are  not  thus  easy.  j  It  is  troublesome  at  first  to  begin  any  new 

embarassed  by  names,  or  by  words  only.  j  All  the  difficulties  of  religion  are  very  much  I  course,  and  to  do  contrary  to  what  we  have 

In  my  next  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  from  1  allayed  and  sweetened  by  hope  and  love;  by  '  been  accustomed  to  ;  hot  let  us  habituate  our- 
the  ecclesiastical  historians,  the  unbroken  line'  the  hopes  of  a  mighty  reward  ;  so  great  as  is 'selves  to  a  religious  life,  and  the  trouble  will 
of  succession  of  Bishops,  in  some  of  the  princi- j  enough  to  make  us  break  through  all  discour-!  go  ©ff  by  degrees,  and  unspeakable  ploasure 
pal  Christian  Churches,  from  the  days  of  the'agements  ;  and  by  tli«  love  of  God,  wibo  hath  ' 

Apostles  to  such  a  period  of  time  as,  by  consent ;  taken  all  imaginable  ways  to  endear  himself  to 


succeed  in  the  room  of  it.  It  is  an  excellent 
rule  which  a  wise  heathen  (Pythagoras)  gave 


of  both  parties,  the  nutter  in  issue  is  placed  be-  ns ;  he  gave  us  our  beings,  and  when  we  were  '  to  his  scholars,  “  pitch  upon  the  best  course  of 


yond  dispute. 


fallen  f>*om  that  happiness,  to  which  at  first  we  |  life;”  resolve  always  to  do  what  is  most  rea- 


TIIE  CO.n.ll.VM>MKNTS  OF  GOD  XOF 
GJllEVOrS. 


sonable  and  virtuous,  *'  and  custom  will  ren¬ 
der  it  the  most  easy."  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  a  good  life,  but  what  may  be  conquered  by 
custom,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  of  any  other 


A  LAYMAN.  |  vvere  designed,  he  was  pleased  to  restore  us  to 
a  new  capacity  of  if,  by  sending  his  only  Son 
into  the  world  to  die  for  us  ;  so  that,  if  we  have 
any  sense  of  kindness,  we  cannot  but  love  him 
When  the  apostle  says,  the  commandments  of'  who  hath  done  so  much  to  engage  us  ;  and  if  i  course ;  and  when  we  are  once  used  to  it,  the 
God  are  not  grievous,  he  does  by  no  means  in-  we  sincerely  love  him,  nothing  that  he  com- !  pleasure  of  it  will  bo  greater  than  of  any  other 
tend  to  insinuate  that  they  are  so  easy  as  to  re-  mands  will  be  grievous  to  us  ;  nay  the  greatest !  course. 

quire  no  earnest  endeavours  on  our  part  ;  he ;  pleasure  we  are  capable  of  will  be  to  please  I  So  that,  upon  consideration  of  the  whole, 
only  aims  to  prevent  an  objection  that  lurks  at  him.  !  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  deterred 

the  bottom  of  many  men’s  liearis,  as  if  reli-l  There  is  incomparably  more  trouble  in  the  j  from  a  holy  and  virinoiis  lile  for  fear  of  the  la- 
gion  were  a  most  grievous  and  intolerable  bur- i  w-iys  of  sin,  than  in  those  of  religion.  Fivery  hour  and  pains  of  it  ;  because  every  one  that 
then,  and  tlial  there  were  more  trouble  and  les.s '  known  sin  is  naturally  attended  with  some  in-  is  wicked,  takes  no  pains  in  another  way,  and 
pleasure  in  il  than  in  any  other  action  of  hu- ;  convenience  of  harm,  or  danger,  or  disgrace  ;j  ia  more  industrious  only  to  a  worse  purpose, 
man  life;  this  he  iillerly  dcuiies,  but  does  i  which  the  sinner  seldom  considers  till  the  sin  j  Now  he  who  can  travel  in  deep  and  foul  ways 
not  hereby  mean,  that  such  dilligence  and  in- 1  is  committed,  and  then  in  seeking  the  way  out 
dustry  as  are  commonly  used  aliOiit  other  things  I  of  a  present  incunveiiience,  he  entangles  him- 
arc  needless  as  to  it.  If  I  should  tell  you  that !  self  in  nmre  :  he  scruples  not  to  use  indi- 
thu  business  of  religion  does  not  require  a  verv  I  reel  arts  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  his 
vigorous  proscctilioii,  and  great  earnestness  ofi  fault;  he  covers  one  sin  with  another  ;  and  the 
endeavour,  I  shoul  1  contradict  the  Holy  Scri(>-  ,mure  he  strives  to  disentangle  himself,  the  more 
tures.  Anil,  sorely,  it  is  sufficient  to  recoin- I  ho  is  sn«m/ i« /Ae  rrorA' i^  Ais  ow;i  Aimt/s.  'I'lie 
mead  religion  to  any  ronsiderate  person,  that  {ways  of  sin  are  crooked  paths  but  the  way  ol 
tlic  advaniages  of  it  are  greater  than  of  any  ■  holiness  and  virtue  is  a  highway,  and  lies  so 
worldly  design  ;  and  the  difficnliies  of  it  not  I  plain  before  us,  that  wayfaring  men,  though 
greater.  If  the  same  industry  which  men  com-  foofs,  shall  not  err  iherrin,  Isa.  xxxv.  S.  'I'here 


ought  not  to  s.ay  that  he  cannot  walk  in  fair, 
lie  who  ventures  to  run  upon  a  precipice,  when 
every  step  he  takes  is  with  danger  of  his  life 
and  his  soul,  ought  not  to  pretend  any  thing 
against  the  plain  and  safe  paths  of  religion, 
which  will  entertain  us  with  |)leasure  in  the 
course  of  oiir  journey,  and  crown  us  with  hap¬ 
piness  at  its  end. — tili.otso\. 


TllOHiHTS  0.>’  FR  AY  Eli. 

Every  thing  at  the  present  moment  de|>eiids 


moiily  use  to  advance  tlicm-elve.s  in  tlie  world  needs  no  skill  to  keep  oneself  true  and  honest ; '  upon  prayer ;  if  prayer  is  restrained,  the  reviv¬ 


ing  work  of  the  Spirit  is  restrained  also,  reli¬ 
gion  will  gradually  decay,  and  our  coiintrv  will 
follow  the  fate  of  the  nations  that  have  gone  to 
ruin  before  it,  and  which  from  neglecting  their 
appointed  day  of  repentance,  are  monuments 
to  all  succeeding  ages,  that  Gorl,  though  long 
suffering,  limits  the  term  of  his  forbearance, 
saying,  Now  is  the  appointed  time,  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation.  But  if  prayer  be  abundantly 
l>oured  out  before  God,  that  of  itself  would  be 
a  sign  and  a  pledge  that  this  country  is  not  only 
to  l*e  spared  but  made  a  chief  instrument  in 
promotnig  the  Divine  purposes,  and  in  forward¬ 
ing  the  glory  of  the  latter  days.  It  is  true  that 


will  seive  to  bring  them  to  heaven,  can  they  if  we  will  but  resolve  to  deal  justly,  and  to  speak 
have  any  just  ground  to  complain  of  the  hard  i  the  truth  to  our  neighbour,  nothing  in  the  world 
terms  of  religion  ;  and  I  think  I  may  truly  say  !  is  easier;  no  artifice  and  reach  are  required  to 
tlial  usually  less  than  this  does  il.  However, '  enable  us  to  speak  as  we  think,  and  to  do  to 
thus  much  I  am  sure  of,  if  men  would  be  as  se-  I  othf-rs  as  we  would  be  done  by, 
nous  to  save  their  iiutnortal  souls,  as  they  are  to  '  And  as  the  ways  of  sin  arc  full  of  intricacy,  1 
siippoit  their  dying  bodies;  if  they  would  but ,  so  likewise  of  trouble  and  dis(|uiet ;  no  man’s  I 
provide  for  eternity  w  ith  the  same  roiicerii  as ;  conscience  ever  troubled  him  for  not  being 
they  do  for  this  life  ;  if  they  would  hut  seek  heav- '  dishonest  ;  no  man’s  reason  ever  reproached 
en  with  thesainezeal  asilieyseek  earthly  things;  him  for  not  being  drunk  ;  no  man  ever  broke 
if  they  would  but  love  God  as  much  as  many  Ins  sleep,  or  was  haunted  with  fears  of  divine 
do  the  world,  and  mind  godlines.s  as  much  as  vengeance,  tiecanse  he  was  conscious  to  himself 
they  osiially  do  gain  ;  if  they  would  but  go  to  that  lie  liad  lived  sobirhj,  and  righteously,  and 
church  with  as  gooil  a  will  as  they  do  to  their  ^  godly  in  the  world.  But  with  the  ungodly  it  is 
fairs  and  markets,  and  be  as  earnest  at  their  j  not  so :  there  is  no  one  knowingly  wicked,  but  ■  many  are  the  societies  now  in  operation  for 
devotions  as  they  commonly  are  in  driving  a  be  is  guilty  to  himself;  and  he  that  carries  Upreading  the  Gospel,  but  small  is  the  re-uilt  of 
bargain  ;  if  they  would  hut  endure  some  trim-  guilt  aoout  him,  has  received  a  sting  into  his  |  all  their  lalmr  and  expenditure.  This  is  partly 
hies  and  inconveniences  in  the  ways  of  religion  soul,  which  makes  him  restless,  so  that  lie  can  1 1„  be  ascribed  to  their  measures  being  ill  advis- 
with  the  same  patience  and  constancy  as  they  [  never  have  perfect  ease  and  pleasure  in  his  I  p,i  and  imperfectly  arranged,  hut  most  of  all  to 
do  storms  and  foul  ways  when  they  are  Irav- j  mind.  itbe  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  not  accom- 

eliing  about  their  worldly  occasions;  if  they;  If  we  will  but  put  a  religious  and  a  w  icked  !  panying  their  efforts.  For  considerable  suc- 

wotild  but  avoid  other  bad  comjiany  as  they  do;  course  ol  lile  in  equal  circumstances  ;  if  we  | cess  in  former  times  has  attended  much  smaller 

that  of  cheats,  and  reject  the  temptations  of  will  but  suppose  a  man  as  much  accustomed  1  means,  and  these  too  not  directed  by  any  re- 

ihe  devil  and  the  world  as  they  do  the  fair  to  the  one,  as  he  has  been  to  the  other,  I  doubt  1  markable  sagacity.  f)ne  great  reason  why 

speeches  of  a  man  whom  they  verily  believe  to !  not  but  the  advantages  of  ease  and  pleas- 
have  a  design  to  overreach  them  ;  I  am  confi-|  ure  will  he  found  to  be  on  the  side  of  religion  ; 
dent  they  would  be  much  surer  of  heaven  up-  [  and  if  we  do  not  put  the  case  thus,  we  make 
on  these  terms  than  they  could  be,  by  doing  all  I  an  unequal  comparison;  for  there  is  no  one 

the  other  things,  of  getting  an  estate,  or  attain-  when  he  first  begins  a  wicked  course,  but 

mg  any  thing  in  this  world.  j  feels  a  great  deal  of  regret  in  his  mind  ;  the 


small  means  are  not  nnfrrqiiently  honored  with 
signal  success,  while  large  resources  are  often 
wasted  away,  is  this,  that  in  the  first  case,  men 
have  no  temptation  to  trust  in  an  arm  of  flesh, 
but  in  the  latter  case  they  often  feel  confident 
in  the  sums  of  money  they  amass,  and  the  num- 
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ber  of  laborers  they  empioj.  Id  the  first  case, 
the  glory  is  altogether  ascribed  to  God  ;  in  the 
second,  men  are  more  disposed  to  share  in  the 
honor  of  whatever  success  has  been  olaained. 

Means  are  the  appointment  of  God,  and  all 
the  resources  in  the  world  are  of  his  creation  : 
all  of  them  are  therefore  to  be  used  with  thanks¬ 
giving  in  the  great  work  of  converting  the 
world.  But  God  is  not  the  God  of  nature  only, 
but  of  grace  also,  and  we  must  have  equal  re¬ 
gard  to  his  renovating  Spirit  as  to  his  creating 
power.  Ho  who  uses  means  without  all  prayer 
and  supplication,  and  he  who  prays  without 
using  every  means  afforded  to  him,  both  come 
short  of  their  duty.  It  is  the  union  of  prayer 
and  of  the  wise  use  of  means  which  alone  pla¬ 
ces  us  in  the  station  which  we  ought  to  occupy. 
Then,  indeed,  we  may  expect  the  Divine  bless¬ 
ing,  and  that  we  shall  be  more  than  conquerors 
when  God  himself  is  making  bare  bis  holy  arm, 
and  taking  to  himself  the  victory. 

Of  ourselves,  we  can  do  nothing ;  is  it,  then, 
our  duty  to  wait,  in  utter  helplessness,  for  some 
sudden  and  unasked-for  display  of  Divine  pow¬ 
er  on  our  side  ?  No.  Now  is  the  accepted 
time,  for  prayer  as  well  as  for  faith.  As  salva¬ 
tion  is  complete,  and  as  the  work  was  finished 
upon  the  cross,  and  as  whoever  believes  in  the 
Savior  hath  from  that  moment  eternal  life,  and 
enters  into  the  foretaste,  if  not  the  fulness,  of 
heavenly  rest:  so  he  that  asketh  in  faith,  from 
that  moment  receives,  though  the  fulfilment  of 
his  petition  may  not  be  made  sensible  to  him 
till  some  distant  period. 

We  can  do  nothing  without  Divine  assistance; 
but  prayer  is  the  appointed  medium  by  which 
we  are  to  receive  help  from  on  high.  If  we 
ask  much,  we  shall  receive  much  :  if  our  suc¬ 
cess  is  small,  it  is  evident  that  our  prayers  have 
been  few,  or  that  we  have  not  prayed  aright : 
fur  many  pray  much,  and  ask  amiss,  seeking  for 
a  blessing  on  their  own  errors  and  perversions 
of  the  truth. 

In  prayer  we  have  the  greatest  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  Divine  character  and  goodness. 
God  is  more  rea  ly  to  give  than  we  to  ask.  He 
first  holds  out  t<i  us  heavenly  blessings,  and  then 
prompts  us  to  pray  for  them.  God  is  sovereign, 
and  manifests  his  sovereignty  by  the  free  and 
unrestricted  distribution  of  his  gifts:  but  he  is 
pre-eminently  the  hearer  and  answerer  of  pray¬ 
er  ;  and  while  he  is  found  of  those  who  seek 
him  not,  and  bountiful  even  to  those  who  ask 
not,  still  more  abundantly  will  he  confer  his 
benefits  upon  those  who  wait  on  him  in  faith 
and  supplication,  and  who  look  up  to  him  as  the 
Author  and  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift. 

We  have  thus  the  greatest  encouragement  to 
pray,  the  more  we  consider  the  attributes  of 
Go<1.  We  might  as  well  doubt  his  truth  and 
his  word,  as  hesitate  whether  or  not  he  will  ac¬ 
complish  those  petitions  which  faith  presents 
to  him  ;  and  the  exjierience  of  all  ages  shows, 
that  God  is  not  only  the  answerer  of  prayer, 
but  that  he  fulfils  the  desires  of  hts  people  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner,  that  sense,  as  well  as 
faith,  bears  testimony  to  hisgootliiess  and  truth. 
He  may  appear  to  delay  for  a  season ;  but  it  is 
for  the  trial  of  our  sincerity,  and  the  exercise 
of  our  faith  and  patience.  We  shall  reap  in 
due  time,  if  we  faint  not;  the  longer  the  delay, 
the  larger  will  be  the  harvest.  God  is  never 
forgetful  of  the  petitions  of  his  people  ;  even  if 
they  have  forgotten  their  own  prayers,  and  de¬ 
spaired  of  obtaining  them.  God  is  still  mindful 
of  them,  and  is  preparing  to  give  them  a  more 
ample  accomplishment. 


When  we  think  of  the  extension  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer’s  kingdom,  our  first 'thoughts  are  natu¬ 
rally  directed  towards  the  heathen ;  but  the 
first  object  should  be,  the  increase  of  religion 
amongst  believers  themselves.  They  are  tite 
depositories  of  the  message  of  Divine  mercy  ;  to 
them  is  committed  the  word  of  salvation,  and 
they  are  commanded  by  the  Savior  to  carry  it 
to  the  extremities  of  the  world.  They  are  not 
only  the  instructors,  but  the  examples  of  man¬ 
kind.  If  the  Gospel  has  little  effect  U|>on  them  ; 
if  they  exhibit  little  of  the  character  of  Christ ; ' 
if  their  understandings  are  darkened  ;  if  their  | 
affections  are  earthly  and  selfish ;  if  the  spirit 
I  of  prayer  is  not  largely  poured  out  upon  them — 
how  can  we  expect  any  change  for  the  belter  in  | 
the  world  at  large  ?  i 

Our  first  duty  is,  to  pray  for  the  spirit  of 
prayer.  By  repeated  acts  of  believing,  howev¬ 
er  feeble  at  first,  and  by  continuance  in  belief, 
a  strong  faith  and  a  constant  reliance  are  ob¬ 
tained  :  and  by  prayers,  however  wandering 
and  broken  at  their  commencemcMit,  the  spirit, . 
at  last,  of  fervent  and  effectual  prayer  is  poured  ' 
out  upon  us  from  on  high, — of  prayer  which,  I 
uniting  experience  to  faith,  joins  thanksgivings  I 
<br  former  mercies  to  the  unwavering  expecia-! 
tion  of  future  benefits.  Thus  it  is  m  the  na- 1 
lure  of  prayer,  to  spread  out  in  its  progress, 
continually  enlarging  as  it  proceeds ;  former 
prayers  obtaining  more  of  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
and  the  Divine  Spirit  urging  and  bearing  for¬ 
ward  our  spirits  into  increased  supplications  for 
larger  discoveries  of  the  Divine  goodness,  and  i 
new  confirmations  of  the  Divine  promises. —  j 

OUUULAS. 


THE  IIU.n.^N  HEART.  I 

The  evangelical  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  of^ 
Down  and  Connor,  and  Chaplain  to  Charles  the 
First,  and  who  died  in  1007,  concludes  his  sec¬ 
ond  Sermon  upon  the  Deceitlulness  of  the  Heart 
in  the  following  manner. — Gospel  Messenger. 

Although  I  can  say  nothing  greater,  yet  I  had 
many  more  things  to  say,  if  the  time  would  | 
have  permitted  me  to  present  the  falseness  and 
baseness  of  the  heart.  1.  Me  are  false  our- 1 
selves,  and  dare  not  trust  God.  2.  M’e  love  to! 
be  deceived,  and  are  angry  if  we  arc  told  so.  i 
3.  M’e  love  to  seem  virtuous,  and  yet  hate  to; 
be  so.  4.  We  ate  melancholy  and  impatient,  | 
and  we  know  not  why.  5.  VVe  are  troubled  at  I 
little  things  and  are  careless  of  greater.  G.  M’e  i 
are  overjoyed  at  a  petty  accident,  and  despise' 
great  and  eternal  pleasures.  7.  M’e  believe  ' 
things,  not  for  their  reasons  and  proper  argu¬ 
ments,  hut  as  they  serve  our  turns,  be  they 
true  or  false.  3.  M’e  long  extremely  for  things! 
that  are  forbidden  us ;  and  what  we  despise 
when  it  is  permitted  us,  we  snatch  at  greedily  | 
when  it  is  taken  from  us.  9.  We  love  ourselves 
more  than  we  love  God  :  and  yet  we  eat  poisons 
daily,  and  feed  upon  toads  and  vipers,  and 
nourish  our  deadly  enemies  in  our  bosom,  and 
will  not  be  brought  to  quit  them  ;  but  brag  of 
our  shame,  and  are  ashamed  of  nothing  but  vir¬ 
tue,  which  is  most  honorable.  10.  We  fear  to 
die,  and  yet  use  all  means  we  can,  to  make 
death  terrible  and  dangerous.  )  1.  We  are  bu¬ 
sy  in  the  fault  of  others,  and  negligent  of  our 
own.  12.  We  live  the  life  of  spies,  striving  to 
know  others,  and  to  be  unknown  ourselves. 
13.  We  worship  and  flatter  some  men,  and  some 
things,  because  we  fear  them,  not  because  we 
love  them.  14.  We  are  ambitious  of  great¬ 
ness,  and  covetous  of  wealth,  and  all  that  we 
get  by  it  is,  that  we  are  more  beautifully  tempt- 
^ ;  and  a  troop  of  clients  run  to  us  as  to  a  pool, 


!  which  first  they  trouble,  and  then  draw  dry. 
15.  VVe  make  ourselves  unsafe  by  committing 
wickedness,  then  we  add  more  wickedness,  to 
make  us  safe  and  beyond  punishment.  16.  We 
are  more  servile  for  one  courtesy  that  we  hope 
lor,  than  for  twenty  that  we  have  received 
17.  M’e  entertain  slanderers,  and  without  choice 
spread  their  calumnies ;  and  we  hug  flatterers, 
and  know  they  abuse  us  — And  if  1  should  gath¬ 
er  the  abuses,  and  impieties,  and  deceptions  of 
I  the  heart,  as  Chnjsippus  did  the  oracular  lies 
of  Apollo,  into  a  table,  I  fear  they  would  seem 
remediless,  and  beyond  the  cure  of  watchfulness 
and  religion.  Indeed  they  are  great  and 
many ;  but  the  grace  of  God  is  greater ; 
and  if  iniquity  abounds,  then  doth  grace  super- 
abound :  and  that  is  our  comfort  and  our  medi¬ 
cine,  winch  we  must  thus  use. 

1.  Let  us  watch  our  hearts  at  every  turn. 

2.  Deny  it  all  its  desires  that  do  not  directly, 
or  by  consequence,  end  in  godliness :  At  no 
hand  be  indulgent  to  its  fondnesses  and  peevish 
appetites. 

3.  Let  us  suspect  it  as  an  enemy. 

4.  'rrust  not  to  it  in  any  thing. 

5.  But  beg  the  grace  of  God  with  perpetual 
and  importunate  prayer,  that  he  would  be  pleas¬ 
ed  to  bring  good  out  of  these  evils,  and  that  he 
would  throw  the  salutary  wood  of  the  cross, 
the  merits  of  Christ’s  death  and  passion,  into 
these  salt  waters,  and  make  them  healthful  and 
pleasant. 

And  in  order  to  the  managing  these  advices, 
and  acting  the  purp«)ses  of  this  prayer,  let  us 
strictly  follow  a  rule,  and  choose^  a  prudent  and 
faithful  guide,  who  may  attend  our  motions,  and 
watch  our  counsels,  and  direct  our  steps,  and 
prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  make  his  paths 
\  straight,  apt  and  iniitable.  For  w  ithout  great 
watchfulness,  and  earnest  devotion,  and  a  pru¬ 
dent  guide,  we  shall  And  that  true  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  which  Plutarch  affirmed  of  a  man’s  body 
in  the  natural:  that  of  dead  bulls  arise  bees; 
from  the  carcasses  of  horses  hornets  are  pro¬ 
duced  ;  but  the  body  of  man  brings  forth  ser¬ 
pents.  Our  hearts  wallowing  in  their  own  nat¬ 
ural  and  acquired  corruptions  will  produce 
nothing  but  issues  of  hell,  and  images  of  the  old 
serpent  the  devil,  for  whom  is  provided  the  ever¬ 
lasting  burning. 

Every  time  a  man  provokes  God,  he  does  the 
greatest  mischief  to  himself  that  can  be  imagin¬ 
ed.  A  mad  man,  who  cuts  himself,  tears  his 
own  flesh,  and  dashes  his  head  against  the 
stones,  does  not  act  so  unreasonably  as  he,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  nut  so  sensible  of  what  he  does: — 
wickedness  is  a  kind  of  voluntary  frenzy,  a  cho¬ 
sen  distraction  ;  and  every  sinner  does  wilder 
and  more  extravagant  things  than  any  one  can 
do  who  is  out  of  his  wits ;  only  with  this  sad  dif¬ 
ference,  that  he  kuows  belter  what  he  does. — 

TILLOTSON.  - 

FASriNC. 

From  pleasant  meats  rather  than  from  all,  as 
it  would  answer  the  ends  of  mortification,  in  not 
gratifying  the  palate,  nor  ministering  to  luxury, 
so  It  would  agree  with  every  constitution  and 
:  answer  the  objections,  that  my  health  will  uot 
sutfer  me  to  fast. — bp.  wilson.  ^ 

How  much  better  is  it  to  “  use  the  world  u 
not  abusing  it,”  and  receive  the  things  of  this 
life  with  pious  gratitude  to  the  giver  !  If  we  r«- 
1  frain  from  unlawful  enjoyments,  and  use  the 
'  lawful  in  God’s  fear,  it  will  sweetly  combine 
I  heaven  and  earth  within  us,  and  mingle  their 
j  enjoyments  in  one  cup  of  blessing. 
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Dortry. 

For  the  Cpitcopal  Watchouin. 

LENT. 

If  our  Redeemer  (bed 
The  tear  of  mournful  care. 

If  he,  tht  tinleu,  bow’d  the  head 
In  faating  and  in  prayer. 

We,  whom  temptations  bold 
Allure  from  duty's  way. 

Who  from  our  Shepherd’s  peaceful  fold 
Like  erring  sheep  do  stray. 

Who  heavenward  warn’d  to  go. 

Still  darkly  cling  to  earth, 

Mark’d  with  infirmity  and  woe 
Even  from  our  hour  of  birth. 

We  should  w  ith  zealous  care 
This  holy  season  keep. 

The  sackcloth  of  the  spirit  wear, 

And  like  a  mourner  weep. 

Our  wandering  steps  retrace. 

From  Sin’s  dominion  turn. 

And  humbly  seek  God’s  pardoning  grace. 
While  Hope’s  brief  lamp  doth  burn. 

Sad  Nature  sighs,  opprest 
’Neath  Winter’s  sway  of  dread, 

The  hoary  snow-robe  on  her  breast. 

The  cloud-wreath  round  her  head. 

But  rernnl  suns  shall  cheer 
Her  penitential  woe. 

And  fur  the  tempest  and  the  tear 
A  brighter  smile  bestow. 

To  us,  our  Sire  and  King, 

So  be  thy  blessing  given. 

That  from  Contrition’s  root  may  spring 
The  glorious  fruits  of  Heaven. 

Ash-TfeJnesday,  Feb.\6,n3\.  H. 


From  the  Religious  Intelligencer. 

•>  J%9U  prtparest  a  table  far  me,  in  the  pretence  of  my  enr- 
mtrs.”—  Uavin. 

Oh  Thou  !  who  bounteous  to  their  need. 

Dost  all  Earth’s  thronging  pilgrims  feed. 

Dost  bid  for  them,  in  every  clime 
The  pregnant  harvest  know  its  prime. 

The  flocks  in  verdant  pastures  dwell. 

The  corn  aspire,  the  olive  swell. 

How  shall  1  thank  Thee  for  the  care 
Tiiat  doth  my  hourly  wants  repair .’ 

Thou  pour’st  me  from  the  nested  grove 
The  minstrel  melody  of  love.  ' 

Thou  giv’st  me  of  the  fruitage  fair. 

That  Summer’s  ardent  suns  prepare. 

Of  honey,  ^rom  the  rock  that  flows. 

And  of  the  perfume  of  the  rose. 

And  of  the  balmy  breeze  that  brings 
Health  on  its  pure  and  viewless  wings. 

Though  Care  the  withering  brow  may  trace. 

And  Toil  the  lingering  smile  etface. 

Or  dark  Dejection  teach  distrust. 

Or  sin  debase  the  soul  to  dust, 

St  11  Tliou,  Oh  Ixird,  in  love  divine. 

Forbearance  dost  with  wisdom  join. 

Still  in  the  midst  of  these  our  foes, 
l>n«t  grant  the  wearied  frame  repose. 

And  still  with  more  than  Parent’s  care, 

Onr  daily  banquet  dost  prepare. 

Harlford.  _  H. 

Frail  man  is  changing  in  the  changing  year— 

Sliadows  n’  -rsweep  the  day  spring  of  tie-  heart ; 

When  gizing  ha:k  upon  Timi-’s  dim  career, 

He  marks  yondi’s  cheerful  images  depart ! 


!  SCRIPTUKE  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION,  j 

“Be  content  with  su^  things  as  ye  have.”— //e6.  aiii.  5.  j 

We  cannot  walk  the  common  paths  of  life, 
without  being  struck,  if  familiarity  does  not  pre* ' 
vent  our  noticing  it,  with  the  language  of  com¬ 
plaint  that  meets  us  everywhere :  complaint  that 
bears  not  so  much  on  what  is  evil  in  our  destiny,  | 
as  on  what  is  deficient  in  it ;  on  some  things  i 
that  we  would  have,  and  have  not.  This  I  un-| 
derstand  the  language  of  Scripture  to  condemn. ' 
That  disposition,  which,  without  repining  or, 
unwillingness,  can  take  actual  suffering  for  its' 
portion,  is  of  a  higher  character  ;  the  term  con*' 

I  tent  does  not  designate  it.  But  the  larger  por-j 
j  tion  of  complaining,  perhaps  of  real  unhappi- 1 
j  ness,  is  occasioned  by  the  desire  of  something  | 
that  see  have  not,  and  may  properly  be  called 
discontent,  as  reproved  by  the  precept  of  our , 
text;  a  precept  too  little  legarded  eveu  by  the! 
people  of  God.  } 

Conscious  as  the  light  of  grace  has  made  usi 
of  our  ill-deserving  ;  much  of  providential  goed  j 
as  is  really  conferred  on  even  the  most  destitute' 
— on  many  so  prodigally  lavished;  and  rich,' 
and  satisfying,  and  incalculable,  as  are  the 
treasures  we  |>osscss  in  Christ;  it  would  seem 
that  no  place  was  left  for  discontent,  no  pretext! 
for  wanting  more.  Yet,  who  is  satisfied  ?  Whoj 
is  grateful  ?  And  if  we  must  all  plead  guilty  in 
this,  as  I  am  assured  we  must,  it  is  desirable  to ' 
examine  the  precept  more  closely,  and  consider  ' 
if  there  are  any  means  of  promoting  the  fulfil-' 
ment  of  it. 

Arc  we  then  endeavouring  to  ‘  content  our-' 
selves  with  the  things  we  have,’  and  teaching  | 
our  children  so  ?  I  say  endeavouring,  because^ 
it  is  against  nature;  and  grace  brings  no  fruit' 
to  perfection  at  once — the  growth  is  gradual, 
the  culture  often  difficult.  Are  we  careful  to; 
instil  into  tlie  youth  committed  to  our  care,  the  j 
Christian  principle  of  contentment?  For,  since 
it  is  against  nature,  and  difficult  of  attainment, 
there  is  the  more  reason  that  it  should  be  ha-| 
bitiially  inculcated,  and  imbibed  early.  I 

A  restless  desire  after  more  than  we  have,  im¬ 
planted  by  Gon  for  higher  purposes,  is  manifest-; 
ed  in  the  earliest  infancy.  As  soon  as  the  im-| 
mortal  spirit  wakes  to  consciousness,  it  feels 
those  yearnings  of  unfilled  desire,  which  were 
intended  to  be  satisfied  only  with  the  fulness  of 
immortal  bliss.  But,  because  this  ultimate  ob¬ 
ject  of  existence  has  passed  out  of  sight,  and  the 
sin-conceived  spirit  must  be  born  anew  before 
it  can  again  contemplate  it,  this  natural  desire 
seizes  u)>on  the  things  of  earth  ;  and  as  these 
are  not  and  cannot  be  enough,  restlessly  grasps 
I  and  struggles  to  increase  them.  Thence  it  arises 
j  that  a  heaven-implanted  principle  becomes  the 
I  parent  of  a  thousand  sins,  ambition,  avarice, 

I  repining,  envy,  contention,  and  restless,  con- 
I  suining  discontent.  Every  man  despises  the 
'  good  he  posses.ses,  in  pining  desire  lor  more. 

I  Gon  is  not  thanked  for  what  he  gives.  His 
providence  is  questioned,  almost  upbi aided,  for 
I  that  which  he  withholds. 

I  As  Christian  parents  and  teachers  it  becomes 
I'us  to  watch  the  first  inanifestations  of  desire  in 
the  infant  Imsom  ;  and  while  we  endeavour,  as 
;  soon  as  possible,  to  direct  it  to  the  legitimate 
object,  the  things  unseen,  with  equal  carefulness 
to  check  it  as  it  regards  the  things  of  time  and 
sense,  in  conformity  with  the  simple,  intelligent 
principle  of  the  text — “  Be  content  with  such 
things  as  ye  have.” 

The  luxurious  and  aspiring  habits  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  the  delicate  accommodation  provided 
for  childien  of  the  higher  classes,  and  the  cost¬ 
liness  of  some  places  even  of  gratuitous  educa¬ 


tion,  are  not  calculated  to  foster  this  principle. 

A  thousand  artificial  necessities  are  created, 
and  desire  is  stimulated  perpetually  by  the  in¬ 
dulgences  that  surround  them.  The  transient 
character  of  this  world's  good  is  not  set  before 
them  by  precept  or  example;  neither  are  they 
led  to  feel  the  little  importance  of  it  while  pos¬ 
sessed.  The  poet's  axiom,  ”  man  wants  but 
little  here  below,”  is  almost  obsolete;  and  the 
divine  maxim,  "  having  food  and  raiment  to  be 
content  therewith,”  is  quite  forgotten. 

I  would  not  endeavour  to  check  this  growing 
evil  by  instilling  into  children  a  contempt  for  the 
good  gifts  of  providence ;  but  rather,  by  teach¬ 
ing  them  to  consider  and  to  feel  the  just  value 
of  them,  I  would  show  to  the  children  of  poverty 
how  much  they  reallp  possess  of  heaven’s  boun¬ 
ties,  while  seeming  to  have  little  :  in  health,  in 
activity,  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  in  the 
gratification  of  their  senses  by  surrounding  ob¬ 
jects,  and  whatever  contingent  advantages  of 
home,  and  family,  and  provision,  may  happen 
to  belong  to  them;  gifts  of  heaven  that  were 
never  due,  and  never  need  have  been  bestowed, 
and  might,  without  injustice,  be  withdrawn. 
With  children  in  whatever  degree  raised  above 
the  bare  necessities  of  life,  1  would  try  to  keep 
up  an  habitual  impression,  that  whatever  ex¬ 
ceeds  it  is  a  superfluity,  that  might  justly  and 
reasonably  have  been  withheld,  and  while  pos¬ 
sessed,  should  be  appreciated  as  an  indulgence 
from  their  Heavenly  Father,  for  which  they  had 
no  claim,  and  scarcely  any  occasion.  My  en¬ 
deavour  throughout  would  be  to  foster  in  chil¬ 
dren  a  higher  estimate  of  the  value  of  what  they 
hare,  as  compared' with  what  they  need  have — 
of  the  much  that  Gon  has  given,  compared  with 
what  was  due ;  by  which  I  should  hope  to  inspire 
a  feeling  of  habitual  thankfulness,  more  apt  to 
wonder  that  it  should  possess  so  much,  than  to 
calculate  what  it  might  have  more. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived,  how  adverse  to 
this  purpose  must  be  any  of  those  depreciating 
remarks  so  carelessly  and  thought le.ssly  used  by 
many  persons  who  have  the  care  of  children ; 
by  which  they  are  made  to  feel  mortified  at  any 
I  natural  or  circumstantial  inferiority.  Such  in- 
I  judicious  remarks  can  have  nn  eflect,  but  that 
of  adding  to  the  natural  desire  of  having,  the 
;  factitious  shame  of  being  without,  and  thus  stim¬ 
ulating  the  too  ready  disposition  to  discontent. 
A  very  liiile  know  ledge  of  society  will  teach  us 
!  how  few  are  the  things  coveted  for  their  own 
'sake,  in  comparison  with  those  that  arc  desired 
!  because  of  the  conventional  importance  society 
'  has  attached  to  them,  and  the  sort  of  degrada¬ 
tion  that  aitends  the  want  of  them  in  the  eyes 
'  of  others.  Nothing  should  be  more  carefully 
'  repressed  in  children,  than  these  yearnings  of 
I  a  too  natural  vanity  after  things  of  merely  con- 
venlional  value,  which  neither  add  to  nor  take 
from  their  real  enjoyment.  They  should  never 
be  addressed  in  language  that  implies  it  is  any 
!  disgrace  to  be  without  what  God  has  not  given, 
j  or  that  may  lead  them  to  consider  themselves 
,  unfortunate  in  not  possessing  it.  1  have  seen 
I  children  actually  tutored  into  discontent  by 
i  the  manner  in  which  their  natural  deficiencies 
i  are  spoken  of  in  their  presence.  Instead  of  being 
grateful  to  heaven  for  straight  and  healthy 
frames,  they  are  made  painfully  dissatisfied  that 
they  are  plain  and  awkward :  instead  of  thanking 
God  for  a  sound  mind  and  reasonable  faculties, 
they  are  made  ashamed  for  the  want  of  brilliant 
and  distinguished  parts.  Those  who  are  in¬ 
trusted  but  with  one  talent,  are  led  to  forget  the 
value  of  it,  the  responsibility  attached  to  it,  their 
unworthiness  to  posses*  it,  and  the  misuse  they 
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make  of  it,  in  restless  repining,  or  eager  ambi-jorer  an  extent  of  many  miles,  and  while  the  |  bent  or  curate,  but  merely  preached  occasion- 
tion  after  A  thirst  is  thus  excited  which  1  back-grouud  is  inrariably  studded  with  trees  ally  as  his  health  permitted.  To  me  it  was  an 

no  possession  can  allay  ;  which  cannot  be  limit- ;  and  woods,  the  intervening  landscape  is  pleas-  unspeakable  gratihcalion  to  be  permitted  to 
ed  to  such  things  as  it  is  praiseworthy  to  pur- ,  ingly  relieved  by  patches  occupying  plantations  i  visit  his  hallowed  cemetery,  though  now  so 
’  sue,  and  industry,  application,  and  good  con-  of  hops  or  fields  of  corn.  i  shamefully  desecrated  and  ruined  ;  and  still 

duct  may  obtain.  God  commends  not  a  sloth-  Of  the  ancient  mansion  in  which  Leighton  ^  more  to  be  allowed  to  preach  in  the  very  same 
ful  servant  for  earth  or  heaven ;  and  though  all  dwelt,  only  a  small  section,  consisting  of  barns  pulpit  occupied  by  that  “Master  in  Israel,” 
things  spiritual  and  temporal  are  bis  gift,  be  and  servants’ offices,  now  remains ;  but  judging  “  whose  prai.se  is  in  all  the  churches.”  I  can- 
would  have  us  labour  assiduously  for  both,  so  far  from  the  walls  and  ruins  close  by,  I  conclude  it ,  not  easily  forget  the  sacred  awe  I  felt  at  the 
as  the  latter  are  legitimate  objects  of  desire,  must  have  been  originally  a  large  structure.  I  time,  nor  the  attention  which  my  observations 
not  immoderately  pm  sued.  But  too  immode-  I'he  terraces  belonging  to  the  pleasure  ground  respecting  the  great  man  excited  among  the 
rate  a  pursuit  it  must  be  which  invades  the  pre-  still  c»>ntinue  undisturbed,  and  part  of  the  steps  people  a-^semblcd  for  divine  worship.  It  was 
cept  of  our  text,  and  refuses  to  be  content  with  of  ascent  to  them,  as  do  also  the  three  alcoves  j  mv  ardent  wish  and  prayer  that  the  mantle  of 
what  we  have.  fir  at  each  angle,  nearly  a  quarter  of, a  mile  |  Elijah  might  rest  on  me,  and  that  I  might  be 

A  too  high  estimate  of  the  world’s  good  in-  '  apart,  where,  w  ithout  doubt,  Leighton  often  i  exalted  by  a  purer  piety,  to  resemble  in  temper 
duces  parents  to  stimulate  rather  than  to  check  retired  for  study,  contemplation  and  prayer,  i  and  demeanour,  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  Min- 
tliH  spirit  of  demand,  while  the  character  is  yet '  These  alcoves  consist  each  of  about  twelve  or  ister,  the  man  whose  character  1  so  highly  re- 
unformed,  and  the  principles  of  future  conduct ,  fifteen  noble  firs,  which  by  their  height  and  size  j  vere. 

yet  unrooted  in  the  infant  mind.  And  it  in  af-'  afford  a  most  agreeable  cool  retreat.  1  he  en- , - - — — -  - 

ter  life  any  one  discovers  the  little  value  of  that  ■  trance  into  the  mansion  is  now  much  dilapida-  THE  WATCHMAN. 

for  which  he  has  so  long  disrjuieted  himself  in  !  ted,  but  the  beautiful  rows  ot  lime  trees  still  --  ■■  -■ 

vain,  the  indigenous  an.l  long  cultured  root  is  j  continue  to  llourish.  ^  il.tRTKORD,  FF.liKU.tR^  i83i. 

too  powerful  to  be  eradicated  ;  and  there  is  ad-  1  he  road  leading  from  Broadhurst  to  the  vil-  ,  ^  ,7 ■  ~  ^  ~ 

ded^  the  buriben  of  it  the  painful  memory  of  I  bge  of  Horsted,  a  mile  distant,  is  so  com- j  ,  A  Lav  Churchman  is  received.  Our  views 

blessings  undervalued,  of  bounties  unacknowl-l  pletely  lined  with  trees  and  brushwood  that  the  |  coincide  fully  with  his,  and  his  communicalion 

edged,  of  ungrateful  murmurs  and  neglected  !  eye  finds  no  opening  except  one  solitary  sheet  of  sh^l  appear  in  our  next. 

praise.  If  man  had  a  just  estimate  of  what  he  j  water,  till  it  recognizes  the  lofty  spire  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Biography  No.  in  our  next. 

is,  of  what  he  has,  of  what  he  merits,  and  of  parish  church. 

what  is  reserved  for  him,  discontent  could  have  The  church  remains  unaltered  since  the  time  LFCTI  RKS  0.\  THE  CIH'UCH. 

no  existence.  The  best  preventive  for  it,  |  of  Leighton  ;  the  bell.s,  the  font,  the  desk  and  i  Lectlrk  III. — Text,  Acts  xvii. ‘2 — ** 'Fhese 
therefore,  is  to  instil  from  the  earliest  years,  j  pulpit  are  all  of  a  dale  anterior  to  him.  It  is  i, /-err  more  noble  than  those  in  Thessalunica,  in 
titis  just  estimate,  this  correcter  judgment— tin  :  a  gothic  structure,  huilt  about  the  time  ,  that  the  if  rtceiced  the  trord  vith  all  readiness  of 
principle  as  well  as  habit  of  contentment ;  that  John,  and  w  as  originally  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  ^  mind,  and  searched  the  scriptures  daily,  whether 
nur  children  may  grow  up  in  the  fulfilment  oi  ■  I  he  south  transept  is  now  used  as  a  vestry  these  things  were  so.” 


the  divine  pret  ept,  and  “  let  their  moderation  ,  room. 


•Mr.  Wheaton  having  in  hi{i  second  lecture 


be  known  unto  all  men.” — {London)  S.  <S.  i  -Mr.  Murray  in  his  memoirs  of  .Archbishop  !  j|,e 

Teacher's  Magazine.  Leighton,  merely  slates  that  he  was  interred  in  ,,1  Episcopacy,  he  proceeded  in  this  to  exam- 

_ _  _  _  _  I  the  burial-ground  oi  Horsted  Keynes:  but  the,  jpe  first,  the  writings  of  Polycarp.  This  Fa- 

Fr un  the  tendon  ('hnttiaii  Guxrdian.  ,  farl  is,  tho  Bish'*p  was  interred  in  llie  well  ns  Ignatius,  the  disciple  of 

AHCIinisilOP  I.EKillTON'M  T<»in.  j 'unit  of  his  sister,  in  an  ancient  chancel,  whicli  jjj,  John,  and  was  constituted  Bishop  of  Smyr- 
SiR— As  the  name  and  writings  of  Art-bhis’ii  '  "  l“ni'ly  became  extinct  fell  down,  and  p^  a  few  years  before  the  death  of  that  apostle. 

I  ^  *  I  Aruibi.  1-  occupier  of  the  estate  refusing  to  re-  ,  ']'f,ese  facts  are  learnt  from  Irenteiis  Eusebius 

op  Lc.ghton  have  long  been,  and  are  St, II.  held  ^  a  rum  till  1  er.nll.arand  SrJer^^^^^ 

lilt  e  igest  estimation  among  all  the  friemN  j  twenty  years  ago,  when  a  »chfK,l-room  ;  ajflrms  that  Polycarp  was  e^eemed  the  head  or 
o  evange  ica  irut  ,  it  may  1^  P'atifying  to  I 

over  the  vault  principal  Bi^ho^p  of*o// the  churches  in  Asia 

some  of  your  readers  to  learn  a  few  particulars  yjpg,able  Arch-  t  ^t  c  tsfoma  ?  w  th  m  early  Father  " 

where^his  sabred  reLinn’e”  lews£  'j'*  ^eniains,  and  tho-e  of  hts  p,  various  Churches,  contain- 

here  his  sacre  remains  are  deposited  ;  brother.  Sir  Llisha,  were  torn  away  from  tlieir  j,pcli  admonitions  and  advice  as  appeared 

eternJrhfe*'7hrou<rh Xr  LoId^J  Chr'i'sT’’  I  to  confirm  them  i.i  the  faith.  %f  Po- 

I.  ?  1^11  i‘n.  il  „f  ""  ""  "'r'"''""'-  :iyc»p'.  but  une  h«  com.  down  to  u.. 

,h.  Z  .f  <r.”l  in  Tm  no  ''“''‘‘‘"S'  »“l>  ""‘Ch  elefanco, 

the  See  of  Ola.  ow  in  lb<  I,  occa.ioiied,  o”  church,  and  is  a  disgrace  to  the  numerous  a  l- .  abouiidin<»  with  precepts  taken  from  the  Scrirv 

doubt,  by  the  ,k.|,lor.ble  cor,npt,on.n,l  tronbk  1  •„r  Loi«hton.*who  ought  to  t.More  tho  01,^ 'on  '  i,  "  plcarn  and  the 

or  llZed  KertZb  Zs'etwi'ti'i  M«  lilt  Z""'  "a  ’ti  ;  l’te,bytet,  that  ate  with  him  to  thl’chutch  of 

OI  ri  r  tei  IV  VII  s,in  ^u.sex,  witli  Mrs.  oight  ti,,,  at  a  moderate  expense.  The  tombstoire  '  q  i  .vhich  is  at  Philippi  ”  It  scarcely  alludes 
rnaker,  his  wi.lowed  sister,  who  possessed  a  bears  only  the  followmg  inscription-“  Depr,si- ; 

demesnelhcre,  known,  as  It  still  IS,  by  the  name  Roh„ti  I  ei-Thtoiiiiii  Archieuisenm  Glas-  *  V  ^  ,  niinisiry  in  oirect  terrns, 

of  Rroadliiirst  ^  UoUerti  l.ci^ntouiiii  ATcmejn.copi  tiias  inndrntal  testimony  it  l)ears  to  this 

It  would  ho  diflieult,  if  not  i„„m».h,e,  J '^irZ^lgniaSrat .'a’;' BlZ'sZr aZ 

Luery!  oZrtrtiZftom  „or."'a7dT„:tr':,  epilZa’rJeZ',:  Itl'e  'iZ e" 77. ^  'r  . . r  ”■  '’’"'h  “  7ri"“' 

and  consenh^tly  more  in  accordance  with  the  ‘'’®  "*  there  were  at  that  time  a  number  ol  Presbyters 

ana  c  ns  ]  ''y  in  accoroance.  with  the  |,r„ther,  and  arc  therefore,  I  suppose,  the  family  |  ■  .  -.  Qne  of  the  seven  epistles  of  Iirna- 

pacific  tempo,  of  the  Archbiahop.  ^  ,„f, ,  h'  "'f  «  J'  '  '"hi 

I  lately  visited  the  place  on  purpose  to  enjoy  I  uurmonnfed  bv  a  crest  a  lion’s  head  iisint,  from  I  ‘»>e 

for  a  day  or  two  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  i  a  dS  or  mural  crown  “  ’ll  I  t 

a  scene  which  was  so  long  favoured  by  the  pre- j  \i„  I  i.rhtmaker  the  sister  of  I  ei<»htoii  j ‘^®  Smyrnean  Christians  to  hearken  unto  the 
»r  ... _ _ .  .1,  A  ‘-'ghtmaKer,  tne  sister  ot  laeii.ritoii,  a  '  n  k--  jubnut  to  him  with  their  Pres¬ 


in  saying  that  I  never  experienced  more  gralifi-  1:7, n  ’ - .  i  the  bpistie.tnaiine  msnopoi  omyrna.  with  the 

cation  on  anv  former  occasion  TK.  ^  -  .  Presbyters  that  are  with  him,  address  a  letter  to 

Creator  and  Lord  of  all  seems  to  hare1>een  u^v  P«'sh  register  ^k  I  find  ;  ,be  Church  at  Philippi,  in  which  the  Presby- 

p.culi.,1,  l.,i,h  in  ihc  pr’oduc. of  hi. infinilcl,  1  |.e*7'which  III  7ro«'linV miZm' .’’.'’hm ' *"'*  "'“"i*’  Z'’" 'V" 

powerful  |;.nd  i»  .h.  .hnl.  of  .hi,  ucighhour’ |Ze  ’  I  Zoo  .r.L'^of  hi,  hind  Sg“„  ?7rr,ru,,,h  o 

^  P  y !  he  concluded  that  Leighton  was  not  the  incuin-  epistles  of  Ignatius,  which  speak  so  decidedly 
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the  epistles  of  Ignatius  and  enclosed  them  in  Passing  over  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,'  Editor,— I  am  not  one  of  those  who 

his  own  to  the  Philippians,  declaring  at  the  which  contained  nothing  upon  the  subject  of  the  ihink  it  necessary,  in  order  to  be  a  Christian  to 
same  time  that  “  they  treated  of  all  /A/s^s:  ministry,  Mr.  Wheaton  next  considered  the  ,  lay  aside  the  gentleman  ;  on  the  contrary  I  be- 
which  pertain  to  edification  imhe  Lord  Jesus.”',  writings  of  Irenffius,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  in  France, '  i.eve,  cattris  paribus,  the  better  and  more  per- 
Polycarp’s  character  was  held  in  great  vene-  who  was  made  Bishop  about  the  year  177— had  I  fecily  funned  the  ('hristian  character,  the  mote 
ration  by  his  cotemporaries;  and  undoubtedly  i  known  Polycarp  in  his  youth,  and  he  gives  obvious,  as  well  as  lovely,  will  uppear’thc  genu- 
be  was  the  Angel  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  loj  ample  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  three  ■  j„e  characteristic  of  the  gentlemaii.  It  should 
whom  John  in  tlie  Revelation  was  directed  to  {orders  in  the  ministry  in  his  day.  1  |,e  remembered,  however,  that  in  politeness  as 

write.  Here  Mr.  Wheaton  went  into  the  in- j  'I'heodoret,  Hilary  and  others,  who  lived  in  ui  religion,  there  may  be  a  counterfeit _ all  is 

vestigation  of  the  official  character  of  the  An- {the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  were  referred  to,  „„t  true  courtesy,  it  is  thought,  which  goes  un- 
gels  of  the  seven  Asiatic  churches,  and  showed  ;  and  parts  of  their  writings  were  quoted,  con-  j  ,ler  that  name.  There  is  reason  th  suspect  that 
that  they  were  Bishoits  of  those  churches,  with !  firming  in  the  fullest  mannerthe  foregoing  views,  i  gome,  at  least,  of  the  many  rln  er  things  we  hear 
jurisdiction  over  a  number  of  Presbyters  and  Mr.  Wheaton  then  gave  a  summary  of  the  au-  a„j  read,  are  not  said,  in  all  godly  sincerity. 
Congregations,  from  the  following  considers-  thorities  he  had  presented,  from  which  it  ap-  True  politeness  is  a  virtu«‘ which  has  somethin'^ 
tions.  peared  that  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers  from  to  do  with  the  heart;  and  one  which  in  its  na1 

1st.  From  the  style  of  the  messages  in  the  the  Apostles  down,  as  far  as  the  fourth  century,  ture  and  operation,  seems,  in  many  respects 
2d  and  3d  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  evi-  without  one  exception,  concurred  in  testifying  nearly  allied  to  cha'rity.  It  is  not  disposed  to 
dent  they  were  addressed  to  individuals.  Each  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  whenever  they  al-  think  or  speak  ill  of  any  of  the  human  family  * 
Church  had  its  own  Angel,  who  must  have  luded  to  the  subject  of  the  ministry,  to  the  ex-  nor  will  it  ever,  without  the  most  urgent  reason’ 
been  an  individual  man — a  single  minister,  who  istence  of  three  distinct  orders,  of  Apostolic  ori-  break  in  upon  their  peace,  wound  their  feel- 
had  some  office  in  the  respective  Churches  ad-  gin.  Their  testimony  is  plain,  and  direct  to  ings,  or  in  any  way  give  them  a  moment’s  pain, 
dressed.  the  point;  and  is  opposed  only  by  that  of  a  But  though  true  politeness  ”  suflereth  long  and 

2nd.  This  "  .Angel”  or  individual  had  juris-  ciyiis/ructire character  ;  which  with  the  attempts  is  kind,”  and  rising  from  the  heart,  will  always 
diction  over  both  clergy  and  laity.  One  is  of  some  of  the  opponents  of  Episcopacy  to  d is-  8ecure,’if  not  a  polished,  at  least  an  interesting 
commended  for  personal  piety,  yet  reproved  fur  credit  the  testimony  of  the  earliest  Fathers,  be-  and  affectionate  manner ;  yet  like  its  kindred 
laxity  of  discipline;  another  is  blamed  for  suf-  trays  most  glaringly  the  weakness  of  their  virtue,  it  can  never  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of 
fering  certain  doctrines  to  be  taught— they  are  cause.  .  truth.  It  must  give  to  things  their  right  names; 

censured  for  certain  corruptions  in  their  resjvec-  In  conclusion  of  his  lecture,  Mr.  Wheaton  and  will  not  incur  the  woe  of  calling  evil 
tivc  churches,  and  are  addressed  as  having  au-  presented  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  apostolic  good  and  good  evil.  And  though  not  uiimind- 
thority  to  reform  them — addressed  jiersoiially,  institution  of  Episcopacy,  in  our  view  unanswer-  ful  of  the  old  adage,  suatiter  in  modo,  Jorti- 
and  not  as  a  number  of  co-ordinate  Pres-  able.  He  remarked  that  during  the  a|>osiolic  Ur  in  rt'  yet  it  regards  as  higher  auilior'ity,  the 
byters,  whose  general  concurrence  was  neces-  nge,  no  one  will  deny  the  existence  of  three  or-  divine  injunction,  "  Let  love  be  wiihoiit  dissim- 
aary  to  enable  them  to  exercise  discipline.—  Jers  of  the  ministry.  Apostles,  Presbyters  and  ulation.”  'J'here  are  cases,  in  which  all  claims 
Hence  it  was  evident  they  had  authority  to  rule  Deacons  From  the  language  of  the  New  Tes-  lo  the  ‘  suaviter  in  modo’  are  forfeited,  and  in 
in  their  respective  Churches.  lament,  ii  is  clear  beyond  a  doubt,  that  .Matthi-  which  jmliteness  admit.",  and  duty  calls  for  severe 

3d.  How. do  weknowth.it  there  was  more  as,  Paul,  Barnabas,  Timothy,  Titus  and  Epapli-  and  pointed  rebuke.  And  such  a  case,  .Mr.  Ed- 
thaii  one  Presbyter,  and  one  Congregation  in  roditus,  were  successors  in  the  Apostolic  office,  jtor,  is  presented  to  us,  I  conceive,  in  the  wri- 
eacli  city,  and  consequently  that  the  “.Angel”  Having  established  from  Scripture  these  three  tings  of  the  late  Dr.  Bowden,  whose  name  1 
was  not  that  Presoyter  f  It  is  proved  lieyoiid  a  orders  of  the  ministry,  at  the  close  of  the  .A  pos-  was  sorry  to  see  introduced,  in  the  manner  it 
doubt  that  Polycarp  was  made  Bishop  of  Smyr-  lolic  age,  he  supivosed,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu-  was  by  your  correspondent,  a  Layman  of  the 
na  by  the  Apostles  ;  and  as  St.  Jolm,  the  last  inent,  that  all  the  records  of  the  next  hundred  !  Diocese  of  Connecticut,  in  the  last  Watchman, 
of  the  Apostles,  w  rote  the  Uevelaiions  ju-.i  be-  years,  relative  to  the  church,  were  erased  from  !  [f  [  pot  mistaken,  that  writer  is  a  little  in- 
fore  his  death,  Polycarp  must  have  l>een  the  history — that  the  direct  testimony  of  Ignatius,  consistent  with  hiiie-elf.  And  while  I  readily 
Bishop  of  that  city  at  that  time.  He  was  there-  Clemens  Romaiius,  Polycarp,  Irenajus,  &,c.  to  Hcquit  him  of  all  iiitciitional  disrespect  towards 
fore  the  “Angel”  addressed.  But  he  liegiiis  the  three  orders,  was  blotted  out,  and  lost  to  Doct.  Bowden,  I  must  be  allowed  to  express  the 
his  Epistle,  “Polycarp,  and  the  Pre<btjters  -ucceeding  ages  Having  no  history  of  the  opinion,  that  his  remarks  in  relation  to  that  ex- 
Mat  art  with  him  which  shows  beyond  a  Church  during  this  time,  we  look  into  its  con-  cellent  man  were  uncalled  for  and  unjust.  Un¬ 
doubt  that  there  were  a  number  of  Presbyters,  stitution  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  .  called  for,  as  1  can  discover  in  them  no  neces- 
and  consequently  of  congregations  at  Smyrna  ;  find  it  just  a<  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  .Ap.>«-  [  connection  with  the  professed  object  of  his 
and  that  Polycarp  was  therefore,  what  al  the  tplic  age.  We  find  Bishops,  taking  the  over- j  paper ; — and  unjust,  as  their  tendency  will  be 
present  day,  would  be  styled  a  diocesan  Bish-  sight  of  a  number  of  congregations,  and  exerci- .  lo  give  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  charac- 
op.  sing  the  duties  which  belong  to  their  onier-  ,  pf  ,|,at  departed  worthy.  Thousands  will 

A  similar  argument  was  drawn  from  the  presbyters,  over  individual  churches  a  separate  i  form  their  opinions  of  IX>ct.  Bowden  from  those 
message  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus.  Onessi-  and  inferior  grade  in  the  ministry  ;  and  still  remarks,  who  have  never  read  his  works  and 
mus  was  Bishop  of  that  Church  at  the  time  St  lower,  we  find  deacons  exercising  the  func-  who  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  under 
John  wrote  the  Revelations.  And  it  ap^^ears  tions  of  their  order. — The  opponents  of  Episco-  which  he  wrote,  or  the  provocation  he  had  fir 
from  St.  Paul,  that  thirty  years  before  there  pacy  admit  this.  We  then  have  the  acknowl-  his  occasional  severity  of  manner.  I  have  long 
were  a  number  of  Presbyters  at  Ephesus.  Ones-  edged  facts,  that  at  the  close  of  the  first  i  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  enemies  of  the 
simus  was  then  the  “Angel”  addressed,  and  century  three  orders  of  the  ministry  existed,  j  Church  give  to  Doct.  Bowden,  in  common  with 
from  the  style  of  the  message,  it  is  evident  he  and  that  the  same  three  orders  existed  at  the  {  others  w  ho  have  stood  forth  in  defence  of  Apos- 
possessed  jurisdiction  over  these  Presbyters;  close  of  the  second  century.  He  then  enquired  ,  tolic  order  and  primitive  worship,  sundry  hard 
and  as  these  angels  are  declared  by  nnr  ly)rd  to  if  j;  were  possible,  that  in  the  course  of  one  names  ;  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  see  any  tiling 
be  "stars  in  his  own  right  hand,”  it  follows  hundred  years,  the  ministry  of  the  church  could  like  a  sanction  given  to  such  injustice,  by  one 
that  their  office  was  of  divine  appointment,  and  have  undergone  two  complete  and  total  chang-  who  prolesses  to  be  a  Churchman  ;  and  least  of 
not  an  anti-Christian  usurpation.  es— that  is,  from  the  episcopal  to  the  preshyte-  JiJ  I  expect  to  see  this  done  by  a  Cliurch- 

Mr.  Wheaton  then  resumed  the  consideration  nan  or  congregational  form,  and  then  back  man  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut.  A  Dio- 
of  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers.  He  alluded  to  from  these  to  the  episcopal  ;  and  all  this  in  a  cese  which  is  indebted  to  Doct.  Bowden  per- 
ihe  writings  of  Hegesyppus,  from  which  it  ap-  space  of  one  bundled  years,  and  not  a  syllable  haps  more  than  to  any  other  man,  for  the  proud 
peared  that  the  author,  shortly  after  the  days  of  concerning  these  changes  to  be  found  in  the  rank  she  has  hitherto  held  among  her  sister  Di- 
the  Apostles,  travelled  over  most  of  the  Chris-  writings  of  any  cotemporaneous  or  succeeding  oceses,  and  which  for  a  long  time  had  the  hoii- 
tian  world— conversing  with  ecclesiastics,  to  author.  It  was  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose  or  of  enrolling  him  among  the  number  of  her 
learn  the  institutions  and  doctrines  of  the  Apos-  this  to  have  taken  place;  and  yet  the  advo-  clergy ;  and  which,  once  at  lea.st,  offered  to  him 
ties.  He  mentions  several  Bishops  whom  he  vis-  cates  of  ministerial  parity  must  maintain  these  the  highest  seat  in  her  gift,  the  Episcopal  chair ; 
ited,  as  of  Corinth,  Rome,  &.C.,  and  in  every  changes,  to  sustain  their  cause,  upon  the  sup-  bat  which,  with  the  humility  of  a  Chrysostom] 
succession  and  in  every  city,  he  says  the  same  position  that  the  Fathers,  who  are  directly  op-  he  modestly  declinral.  ' 

doetrine.i.e.ofepiscopal  rule,  is  received,  which  I  posed  to  them,  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  Your  correspondent,  I  am  persuaded,  was 
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nerer  particularly  acquainted  with  Doct.  Bow* '  equaniinity — and  even  if  that  internal  monitor  withheld,  that  the  patience  of  Dr.  Bowden 
den;  nor  has  he,  in  forming  his  opinion  of  his  did  someiirnes  prove  a  little  troublesome,  yet ‘should  have  liecn  exhausted  ?  And  having,  at 
manner,  attended  sufficiently  to  those  circtim-  this  was  a  mere  trifle,  and  was  by  no  means  al-  length,  by  dint  of  search,  found  llie  disputed 
stances  under  which  his  letters  to  Duct.  Miller  lowed  to  disturb  the  calm  self  complacency,  passage, — ahl  found  it,  too,  to  have  been  mia- 
were  written ;  and  which  necessarily  gave  them  with  which  he  looked  forward  to  the  distinguish  represented,  garbled  and  misquoted,  is  it  sur- 
iheir  peculiar  character.  Had  he  known  well  ed  honors  that  awaited  him  on  his  overthrow  ol  prising  that  Dr.  Bowden  should  have  occasion* 
the  man  and  reflected  upon  the  causes  which  '  those  ancient  ramparts,  which,  defying  all  oth-  ally  expressed  in  strong  but  re.spectfiil  language; 
drew  him  out,  he  would,  1  think,  have  sparwl  I  er  fmwer,  had  for  fifteen  centuries  sUiod  the  !  what  he  must  have  felt. — what  his  op(>onent 
himself  the  sympathy  he  has  thought  necessary  '  bulwarks  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom.  But  richly  merited, — and  wliat  justice  it.selfdemand* 
to  express  for  Doct.  Bowden,  nor  would  he  have  alas,  |)oor  man,  his  visions  ofglory  lie  never  re-  ed — his  righteous  indignation  ?  "  There  are,” 

felt  very  deeply  the  obligation  “to  admit,”  in  alized.  The  day  of  rctiibiitive  justice  was  at  very  justly  remarks  your  correspondent,  ”  cir- 
any  sense,  "the  advantage  of  his  antagonist.”  hand.  Dr.  Bowden,  indignant  and  righteous- j  cuinstances  under  which  forbearance  ceases  to 
Doct.  Miller’s  letters,  it  should  be  known,  were  ly  so,  at  such  gross  and  wilful  jverversion  of  the  j  be  commendable.”  Ami  under  just  such  cir- 
published  first.  They  were  a  free  will  offering  truth,  stepjied  forward  to  defend  an  abused  and  i  cuinstances  Dr.  Bowden  w  as  placed,  it  is  thought, 
to  the  public — they  were'written  at  his  leisure,  calumniated  ('burch.  He  met  this  giant  of  1  by  bisexamination  of  Dr.  Miller.  He  could  not 
and  ill  his  best  and  most  fascinating  style.  Dr.  ministerial  parity,  and  "took  from  him  all  his  I  ha'c  forborne  wnb  justice  ciilier  to  himself  or  his 
Miller,  therefore,  was  the  aggressor.  He  first '  armor  wherein  he  trusted.”  Knowing  the  dis- I  subject.  Dr.  Bowden,  it  is  granted,  was  occa- 
challenged  to  the  onset.  There  was  then  no  ingenuous  manner  in  which  Dr.  M.  had  cited  i  s*'*>*ally  severe,  but  not  unrea-onably  so ;  never, 
antagonist  in  the  field.  He  stood  alone,  "  Rtx  j  the  Fathers,  Dr.  B.  commenced  an  examination  j  unprovoked.  There  was  a  cause.  The  Church 
mitf’nus  Apollo and  as  the  writings  of  the  Fa- 'of  his  works.  He  followed  him  through  cen- 1  b^td  been  assaileil ;  the  Fathers  bad  been  mis- 
ihers  constituted  the  armory,  whence  were  to :  tunes,  from  author  to  author,  from  volume  to  ]  •'epresented  ;  and  the  truth  had  been  perverted, 
be  drawn  the  weapons  of  warfare,  he  paraded  ;  volume,  from  chapter  to  chapter,  from  page  to  M'hefe  was  a  man,  however,  who  knew  his  du- 
before  the  public,  in  the  characteristic  language  j  page,  and  from  quotation  to  quotation,  al  least  |  D’l  "'bo  would  perform  it.  He  did  perform 
of  your  correspoudent,  an  "  array  of  names  and  I  where  he  could  find  them,  lie  pointed  out  bis  j  t*.  nobly, ^triumpliaiitly.  Let  us,  then,  hear  no 
pompof  authority,  enough  to  overwhelm  a  read-  blunders,  he  exposed  his  errors,  he  detected  his  j 'uore,  at  least  from  Churchmen,  of  Dr.  Bow¬ 
er  of  easy  faith,  ahd  little  discrimination.”  So  misrepresentations,  and  he  occasionally  chas-  ,  den’s  want  of  courie.sy.  Let  ns  have  no  more 
just  is  the  "  Layman’s”  description  of  Dr.  Mil-  [  Used  his  unfairness  and  presumption.  But  how  unfavourable  comparisons  lietween  him  and  his 
ler’s  character  and  manner,  I  cannot  forbear  different  was  his  task  from  that  of  his  aiitago-  “antagonist.”  l.et  Dr.  Miller  answer  the  let- 
copying  him.  He  brought  to  his  work,  he  says,  i  nist,  and  how  very  different  the  circumstances  icrs  of  Dr.  Bowden.  Let  him  disprove  the 
“  all  the  ability  of  a  practised  lawyer,  iiilPiil  u[)-  umler  which  he  performed  it.  The  lalwur  and  charges  of  iiiifairiiess  and  m  sreprepresentaiion, 
on  making  out  his  case,  by  all  the  means  in  his  J  difficulty  of  following  an  artful  opponent  ihrongh  which,  by  tho.vc  letters,  are  fixed  upon  him  ;  it 
jvnver.  .More  anxious  for  victory  than  for  truth,  i  the  w  ritiiigs  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  exam-  "  ill  tl.cn  be  time  enough  to  make  comparisons, 
he  selects  w  hatever  bears  upon  his  subject  in  ining  the  correctness  of  his  qiiolaiious,  are  I  and  to  say,  w  ho  "  ha»  the  advan’age.” 
his  own  favor,  carefally  silent  as  to  what  is  ad-  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  suffi-  Vi.ndfx. 

verse  thereto— construing  what  is  doubtful  or  cicnlly  trying  to  lest  the  patience  of  an  ordinary  ”  ~ 

obscure  to  suit  his  own  views,  and  forcing  it  to'  man.  What  then  must  have  been  the  lalstr  anrt  Akrivai.  of  .Mfssrs.  Robfrtson  and  Ilii.k 
apply  in  favor  of  his  preconceived  theory  ;  some- 1  difficulty —yea,  what  the  vexation  and  perplexity  M  alta. — ’i’his  intelligence,  so  anxiously 


tones  to  such  an  extent  as,  by  his  inierpreta- '  which  must  necessarily  have  attended  Dr.  K.  in  for  by  the  numerous  fr’cnds  of  these 

tion,  to  compel  a  writer,  contrary  to  the  rule  of !  almost  every  step  of  his  examiiialiou  of  Dr.  brethren  and  their  families  and  by  all  the  friends 
fair  interpretation,  to  contradict  himseli  ;  kee;>-  Miller,  deprived,  as  he  often  was,  by  the  sub-  Missions  in  our  Church,  has  at  last  reached 
mg  out  of  sight  all  countervailing  circuinslaii-  tlety  rif  his  opponent,  of  the  usual  marks  of  re-  our  shores.  Ue  have  been  favoured  w  ith  the 

ces,  which  would  either  neutialize  the  force  ol  ference  to  the  particular  passages  cited  in  the  hdlowing  extract  ot  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  H. 

his  author’s  testimony,  or  would  weaken  it —  controversy!  A  fair  disputant,  having  nothing  Hill,  dated  La  VaUita,  November ‘.ITth,  1S30. 
and  making  op,  in  confident  a.ssertioti.  what  is  m  view  hiii  the  truth,  will  not  only  quote  cor-  appears  to  l»e  addressed  to  a  friend  in  Liver- 
wanting  ill  proof”  Under  such  circumstances  j  recily,  and  give  faithfully,  to  the  liesl  of  his  abili-  forwarded  thence  at  the  request  of  .Mr. 

was  it,  that  Dr.  .M.  coinmenced  the  controversy  ly,  the  sense  of  the  author  cited,  but  he  will  Hill,  to  New-\ork.  Ue  may  hope  ere  long  to 

on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  minislry  ;  and  also  mark  carefully  and  distinctly  the  volume,  directly  from  our  beloved  Missionaries, 

such,  as  the  testimony  of  your  correspondent,  a  i  Iniok,  chapter  and  page,  where  Ids  quotations  •**  learn  further  particulars  respecting  them- 
Layman,  and  (which  is  cetlainly  as  favorable  as  [  may  he  found.  Not  so  with  Dr.  Milter,  llav-  ■‘dvos  and  their  families,  the  coinpanions'of 
the  truth  will  tes  ifv,j  was  the  manner  in  which  |  in;  formed  his  purpose,  he  ran  his  cour.se,  and  'heir  self  denying  lalxiurs. — 

he  condiicted  it.  The  Fathers  were  then  rare-  had  arrived  al  his  conclusions.  But  lest  h.s  "Through  the  kind  protecting  care  of  our 

ly  to  be  met  with  in  the  country.  Tlicir  lesti-  frequent  aberrations  from  the  line  of  rectitude  heavenly  Father,  we  arrived  here  in  safety  and 
mony  was  locked  up  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  !  should  be  discovered,  he  thought  it  prudent,  as  health  on  the  Llth  inst.  after  a  pas«agcof  Ibrly- 
Dr.  M.  well  knew  that  llieir  writings  would  nev- 1  far  its  jKissible  to  conceal  his  track.  Dr.  .Miller  'bur  days  from  Boston.  As  there  are  no  res- 
er  he  read,  or  even  seen,  by  nine  hundred  and  ,  brought  forward  testimony  after  testimony, — or  sels  here  hound  to  the  United  States,  and  it 
ninett-niiie  out  of  a  thousand  of  those  who  [  rather  what  he  wished  to  have  considered  lesti-  may  be  a  long  time  before  one  comes  in  from 
would  read  his  book  ;  and  availing  himself  of'  mouy,  from  the  Fathers,  in  support  of  his  fa-  the  I.evanl,  1  have  to  request  that  you  will  ad- 
this  circumstance,  he  fancied  himself  |M‘rfecily  j  vouriie  notions  ;  but,  as  if  conscious  of  some  vise  my  brother  [at  New-York]  of  our  safe  arri- 
secure,  (detection  he  never  once  thought  of,)  [foul  play,  he  took  special  care,  not  to  let  it  be  i  val  by  the  earliest  packet  from  your  place,  as 
in  making  the  Fathers  sjieak  whatever  might  be  known,  where  such  and  such  tesiiniony  might  our  friends  will  be  exceedingly  anxious  to  hear 
thought  best  for  bis  purposes.  The  Fathers  |  be  found.  It  was  not  by  such  artifices,  bower-  from  us. 

therefore  he  freely  and  uiiblnshingly  bronglit  I  er,  that  he  was  to  escape.  Dr.  Bowden  was  "  \\  e  were  subjected  to  a  quarantine  of  sev- 

forward  in  support  of  mini.'<terial  parity  ;  as  free-  ma.Mer  of  his  subject.  lie  was  well  read  in  the  en  days,  and  have,  since  our  admission  to  inier- 
ly  and  unblushmgly  he  misrepresented,  pervert- j  writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  nndwasalile  course  with  our  fellow-beings,  been  constantly 
ed,  and  mutilated  (hem.  And  those  aneient ,  to  search  out  the  hiding  places  of  his  adversary,  engaged,  first  in  seeking  for  an  opportunity  to 
worthies  were  made  to  say  things  they  never  i  He  therefore  pursued  him  with  a  zeal  that  never  proceed  to  our  destination  ;  and  since  we  have 
thought  of,  and  to  bear  testimony  against  truths  I  tired,  and  a  courage  that  never  faltered.  And  been  so  fortunate  as  to  procjire  one,  in  getting 
they  had  spent  their  lives  in  defending.  Under  |  having  found  him,  not  once  merely,  nor  yet  readv  for  our  departure.  We  have  engaged  our 
such  circumstances,  and  with  such  a  purpose  j  twice,  but  often,  over  and  again,  in  circumstan-  pas.^ages  in  the  American  brig  Danitl  Wtbiter, 
in  view,  what  wonder  that  the  writings  of  Dr- ‘  ces,  at  least  suspicious,  was  there  any  thing  m  sail  on  Monday  the 'ithh  inst.  direct  to  Tenos. 
.Miller  should  be  marked  by  “courtesy  and  aj  wrong,  any  thing  even  uncourteous.  in  calling  The  vessel  is  bound  to  Smyrna,  but  will  touch 
specious  suavity  of  manner.”  Indeed  how  ‘  him  forth,  and  holding  him  up,  as  a  warning  to  and  land  us  at  Tenos,  which  is  to  be  our  resi- 
should  it  have  been  otherwise  T  What  was  there  j  others,  who  might  be  disposed  in  like  manner  to  dence  until  we  see  projier  to  remove  to  the  Mo- 
to  cross  or  irritate  him?  Triumph,  fight  or;  offend?  It  is  surprising,  after  having  been  put  rea.  By  recent  letters  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  King, 
wrong,  being  his  object,  he  went  calmly  and  ds- 1  so  frequently  to  the  unnecessary  labour  and  who  has  been  along  time  at  Tenoa,  we  learn 
passionately  to  work ;  and  saving  now  and  then  j  needless  vexation  of  hunting  through  whole  vo- 1  that  he  has  taken  a  house  for  us  next  his  own. 
a  gentle  twinge  of  conscience  rebuking  him  for  lumes  for  a  single  passage, — and  all  this,  too,  j  We  think  it  highly  probable  that  we  shall  be 
his  unfairness,  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  his  j  because  the  usual  marks  of  reference  had  been  I  permitted  to  remove  to  Athens  in  the  Spring. 


EPISCOPAL  WATCHMAN. 


[Februakt. 


In  this  place  we  have  found  many  Christian  I  borne  iy  them,  individually,  without  any  foreign  The  New-England  Chrisiiaii  Ilrrald'contains 
friends.  Among  our  American  Missionaries  of  assistance.  The  building,  although  as  1  said,  a  letter  from  Peter  Jones,  a  converted  Indian, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  English  Mis-  is  almost  finished,  was  only  begun  last  June  ;  staling  that  KMfOof  the  Chippewa  Indians,  and 
sionaries  of  the  Wesleyan  Metliodist  Society,  j  and  besides  this  expense  and  the  support  of ,  2U0  of  the  Mohawks  are  members  of  the  Metho- 
and  the  Jews'  Society,  we  have  passed  the  time  |  their  minister,  they  have  raised  sirlif  or  strenty  '  dist  Society,  and  that  all  abstain  from  the  use  of 
©four  sojourning  here  very  pleasantly  and  profit- 1  dollars  for  Tract  and  Sunday-school  purposes.  r»m,  which  this  son  of  the  forest  denominates 
ably.  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  lyindon  Missionary  i  ‘  They  have  a  mind  to  the  work.’  God  has  Jirewaler. 

Society,  and  his  wife,  arrived  here  on  the  pro8|>ercd  them,  and  the  writer  of  this  prays,  present  king  of  England,  during  the 

same  day  wc  did.  To  our  great  regret,  Mr.  that  their  brethren  at  a  distance  may  think  of  months  of  his  reign,  dined  21,000 

Jowett,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  had  I  them,  and  aid  a  little  in  holding  up  their  persons  at  his  table, 
been  compelled  to  return  home  on  account  of  |  hands.”  ! _ _  ^ ^  _ 

ill  health,  and  left  the  island  only  the  day  liefore  j  r  i_  i  apknowi  FiiriMPNTR 

we  arrived.  From  Mr.  Keeling,  of  the  Wes-  Spi-endid  UiAniTV.-In  the  course  of  the  ACK^O^VI  F.nG\1E>TS. 

levan  Mpihodist  Societv  we  have  received  eve-  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  to-day,  says  the  The  Treasurer  of  the  Domwlic  Md  Foreign  Mis- 
s7;n.ni?on  ”  Albany  Evening  Journal  of  the  8th  inst.,  a  pe- ! 

ry  attention.  '  ^  .  j  I  n  JI  o  II  .  ■  .mthe  United  States  of  America,  acknowledges  the 

.  •  r-.  J  I  u-  .  tition  was  presented  by  Dudlev  Seldeii,  to  in- 1  -r  .i,.  foiiou,n«rsuiii« 

Thus  has  a  gracious  God  borne  his  servants  ■  .  f,  o..  i  .  j  'iir...  r»  i  ,  receipi  or  me  loiiowingsums. 

across  the  inightv  deeu  and  landed  them  ill  safe-  ^  From  Femde  Sunday  School  of  Sl.  John’s  Church, 

across  me  inigiiiy  ueep  ana  laiiucu  inem  111  sale  ijyusp  o  .  j  j<.  ^  Mi,.  V\„, ben,  for  Greek  MiMion,  8  00 

ty  u^n  those  shores,  which  an  A|>08tle  once  ^  Leak,  late  a  citizen  of  the  city  of  I>onaiionof  sundry  indivuala  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  per  S. 

reached  through  the  dangers  of  a  shipwreck.  I  ^*,,..York,  died,  leaving  a  personal  property,  te  ^ner.1  purroae.  *107  50 

Longerethis.lhey  have  reached  we  trust,  the.  ^  qq,,  j,  ‘his  will,  Lmranr  ^  l£ 

haven  where  they  would  be,  and  commenced  ^.j^hlished  by  a  decision  of  <’rcen  Hay .  5  oo 

the  work  to  w  h.ch  they  have  been  so  long  look-  ^  J  Greek .  6  t^ 

infT  frkrtvnrH  uilL  mtirh  nnviPtv  finn  mniiv  nrav.  I  .  .  .  ^  ^  1  .r\iric»n, .  lu  uu 


,  a®  a  .11.1  r  corporiie  ’  i  nc  LiCaK  ana  wans  i^rpiian 

across  the  mighty  deep  and  landed  them  in  safe-  following  circumstance :  I 

ly  u^n  those  shores,  which  an  A,>ostle  once  j^hn  G.  Leak,  late  a  cUizen'  of  the  city  of 
reached  through  the  dangers  of  a  shipwreck.  I  x^w-York,  died,  leaving  a  personal  property, 
Longere  this.lhey  have  reached  we  trust,  the.  ^  qq,,  his  will, 

haven  where  they  would  be,  and  commenced  ^.j^hlished  by  a  decision  of 

the  work  to  w  hich  they  have  been  so  long  look-  , about  a  year  past.  Nearly 

inrv  frirurfir/f  u.iflk  nniir«h  anviofv  nnn  mniit;  nrav.  .  .  .  ^  ^  \ 


the  work  to  w  hich  they  have  been  so  long  look-  about  a  year  past.  Nearly 

ing  forward  with  much  anxiety  and  many  pray-  n.i,  estate  became  the  property  of 

ers.  Oh !  lei  them  not  be  forgotten  m  the 

prayers  of  their  breihren  at  home.  I  hey  have  l„ei.ty-o..c  years,  some 

forsaken  home  and  friends,  and  the  enjoyments ,  above-ine.ilioned  decision, 

and  privileges,  which  they  here  possessed  lu  !  ,,, 

Buch  abundance,  for  Christ «  sake  We  who  U  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  was 

remain,  have  encouraged  them  to  the  work  ;  we  I 
have  virtually  said  Go  forth  from  your  native  . 
land-fear  not  to  break  the  strong  ties  which  ^p 

bind  YOU  to  Its  sol  . — Go  as  the  instruments  or  "  .  i  u  i  i  j  j  .i  c 

i  ,  t  I  J  ■  1  1  L  :  pioiR'rty  should  be  applied  under  the  care  of 

your  Lord,  to  recover  the  land  withdrawn  bv  ,  •  .  .  .  .1  '  .  r  r»  i  vm  1 

i,  ,  , ,  .  '  ,  .  •  certain  trustees  to  the  suppoM  of  Orphan  I  hil- 

Satan  from  his  a  legiance.  to  instruct  the  igiio- '  ,  r  n  1  ■  t  u  ..  1 

.  ;  ,  ,  ?  r  V,,  J  ,  I  dren  of  all  denominations.  John  aits,  who, 

rant  in  the  know  edge  of  Christ  and  his  salva-  ...  r  .  1.  u  r  o 

.  I  ti’  I  by  the  Course  of  events,  has  become  fully  cnii- 
tion,  to  impart  spiri-ual  life  to  he  dead.  Me  voluntaiily  re- : 

cannot  promise  success  ;  but  all  that  is  m  our  ..  .  . 


From  A.  H«rt,  E»q.  Trenurer  of  MiMionirv  Sori- 
cty  of  St.  (j.Tor.o’t  Church,  Fredericktbur.,  \ 
Fornnii  Miuiont,  ,  .  .  ^75  50 

General  do.  ...  15  .Ml 

Ilomealie,  .  7  50 

Green  bay, .  t  00 


a.ou,  lo  ....pa, I  np.,..ua.  ..or  .o  ..e  uea».  -  -  estate  Es  hisow  u,  has  voluntaiik  re- ;  ^ 

cannot  promj^  success  ;  but  all  that  is  ,n  our  |  P^^  ,  r 

power,  with  G6d  s  hedp  we  will  do,  to  assist  you  .  „p  „  p^,  ^^e  purpose  of  administer- 1  7. 

undertaking.  Ih.s  sacred  ,  thi,7  j 

pledge  has  been  ^ven,  and  we  have  no  tears  have  affixed  no  name  to  this  chari- ! 

for  the  result.  They  wmII  not  be  forgotten  ; 

their  prayers,  their  sacrifices,  and  their  lalx’urs  |  to  be  selected  as  commemorative  of  the  I 

will,  we  trust,  be  attended  with  blessings  to  ,^P  benevolent  individuals.  U 


DR.  COOKE’S  REPLY  TO  DR.  MILLER. 

II.  A  P.  J.  HUNTINGTON 
Maveji.at  received  a  new  a.ippljr  of 

\N  A.NSWER  TO  TH*  REVIEW  OF  AN  FSSAV  O.N 
THE  invalidity  OF  I  RESRY TEKIA.N'ORDIN.V 
riON,  publiahed  in  the  January  .\unilK-r  of  the  Libhcal  l!e- 
IM-rtorr  and  I  hr<i|i.gical  Kev.ew,  of  I’r.ncetun,  N.  J.  IJ» 
JoM.v  E.  CooKr-  .M.  I).  Prtci  50  r<f. 


JUVF.MI.E  LYRE. 


themselves,  to  the  land  whither  they  have  gone, 
and  the  Church  which  has  sent  them  forth  to 
their  woik. — Phil.  Rtcnnhr, 


Jii<t  I’lih'iiahed 

Pv  IL  A  V  J.  lIU.NTIXtiTON. 
rilHE  JI’VE.MLS;  lyre,  or  Hymn*  and  .^njra  ;  Ret.- 
M.  Bioua,  Moral,  and  Cheerful,  a«  to  appropriate  muaic  ; 
For  the  nae  of  Primary  and  Common  Schooi).  liy  Lowell 
Mavon  and  E.  Ivea.  Jr. 

Feb.  12 


rVBLISlir.D  WKKKLY 

F.  J.  HUNTINGTON, 

coascB  or  maim  akd  astlcm  aTaacTt, 
HARTFORD,  (Con«.) 

TsRMa,  |2. 50  a  year,  or  if  paid  in  advance. 
Communicationa  intended  forinaertion  intlie  WalchiiMii, 


their  wolk.  l  nil.  Ktcoraer.  'Phe  inhabitants  of  the  flourishing  town  of  Feb.  12 

-  Zanesville,  Ohio,  have  lately  erected  a  very  —  ~  -  — ^ 

t'LERiCAL  ciiANGtH.  neat  building  for  an  Atliena.'uin,  at  an  expense  publishkd  wkkkly 

M'e  are  informed  that  the  Rev.  Richard  U  of  about  #:t,tH10.  A  hamfsome  cabinet  of  min-  11 1:  v*t  iv  r  t 

Morgan  has  been  unanimously  elected  by  the  l  erals  has  lieen  collected— a  good  library  pro-  "UNTINGTON, 

ro.  iu»  u  u  n  r*i  .1  i  coiNK*  or  mai?«  and  AfYLCM  rr»iKTt. 

vestries  oi  sSU  John  s  church,  requa,  L^nerier  1  cured,  and  the  most  valuable  periodicals  regu*  HARTFORD,  (Conn  ) 

county,  and  Christ  church,  Leacock,  Lancaster  !  larly  received.  |  TtsMa,  |2. 50  a  year,  or  |«  if  paid  in  adv; 

STe  of  Ihe’  Rev!  Jobf B'aemw.rlerincd!-  .  ^  n  "*  ‘"y  /  Communication,  intendej^r  .nrertion  in  .lie  W. 

PA7  /?  should  instruct  free  negroes  in  the  rudiments  of  iretobeaddrea.edtoiheRubUher-/'«a<.if.p«,d. 

PAit.  Uecorrter.  learning,  or  even  of  revelation,  has  lieen  rejec-  agTnt^ 

Trimtv  Church  Danville  KENTri  KY  —  ^y  Virginia.-  coSmar.''' 

.  c’  J  L  u  *  1.  u  The  subject  pave  rise  to  an  animated  debate,  Porismovth^  Nathaniel  March. 

We  are  much  gratified  to  hear  that  new  church-  Campbell,  who  distiii-  A«/u«.  Cha.Ie.  st.mp«.«.  Jr.,  72,  W..hin,t. 

es  are  spriiigiiig  up  in  our  Mesiern  country.  k:.  .....i.  m  Noiam,  \N. dt  S.  H.  Ivm. 

The  follawieg  ,.le..mg  .eeoen.  of  ,h.  Chureh  bTe„  Jr.n  .e."v.  ".,7  '  ' 

Rt  Danville,  IS  contained  in  a  private  letter,  not  ’  ^  c.u  •  .  .  Gre^W,  John  J.  fierce, 

intended  for  publication  ;  but  the  conduct  of  Charleston,  on  the  8th  inst.  a  snow  storm  Urtai  Jiarrington,  Rev.  Sturgea  Gilbert, 

the  individuals  to  whom  it  refers,  is  so  praise- 1  commenced  between  8  and  9  o’clock,  and  con-  Chauncey  Goodrmh. 

worthy,  and  presents  so  useful  an  example,  that  /'**,  I  /ir/w*  (Vl™  j"JInc.*J.  Cutler  i.  Co 

we  think  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  the  I  he  Charleston  Courier  says:  There  has  not  ^  pnatidenre, 

privilege  of  its  perusal.— PAi/.  KfcorHtr.  be*"  «>  »  fall  of  Rnow  in  this  city  for  ma  _ _ 

“The  young  and  almost  unkown  Episcopal  oy  yoars.  For  some  time  the  *oow  fell  very  /*’ryf- London.  William  Kollra.  ^ 

Church  Of  Danville,  although  not  more  than  six ’‘a**,  and  in  uncommon  large  flakes.  There  .WiWd/Hoipn,  (Sicnexer  GrifGn. 

n.  »vpn  r.mili^.  .Irnnff  havp  nfirhar.llpUH  Were  Several  altCmpU  tO  Start  sleighs.  Jftv-Havm,  8.  Babcock. 

or  seven  lamilies  strong,  nave  by  unparalleled  ^  .  JV«p. Fort.  N.  B.  Holmca,  *62,  Gravnwich  »i 

exertions,  built  and  almost  finished,  (it  is  fit  for  The  Georgia  Athenian  states  that  a  piece  Albany,  W'areC.  Little. 

service,)  a  neat,  substantial  brick  church,  two|of  gold  was  found  on  the  7th  Jan.  in  the  mine  Tr^, 

stories  high,  in  the  Gothic  style.  They  do  not  of  Mr.  Richardson  of  Habersham,  which  weigh-  /y«Jiw!*^rua  Curtiaa. 

owe  fifty  dollars  for  what  has  t^en  already  done ;  ed  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  pennyweights,  {Mmnrhnrrk,  Re*.  Fhineaa  L.  W’bippU. 

end  besides  this,  they  have  supported* /lAero/far,  seventeen  grains.  Mt«a,  Da»idl’orter.  _ 

a  clergyman  with  his  family  during  the  past  The  Philadelphia  papers  mentioa  that  “  the  RoehtsUr,  Horatio  N  Curtiaa. 

year,  and  engaged  him  for  the  ensuing.  Al-  joss  by  the  late  fire  at  Fort  Delaware,  is  esti-  G^viUt,  (N.  ».)  Arch  B»bop. 

most  every  farthing  of  this  expense  has  been  mated  at  $150,000.  X. 


AGENTS. 

Porlland,  Samuel  Coleman. 

Porlimoulh,  Nathaniel  March. 

BoMtan,  Chailet  Stimpmin,  Jr.,  7*,  Waahinaton  9t. 
Saltm,  W.  Sl  8.  B.  Ivc*. 

J\‘nrl)uryport,  Charlca  Whipple. 

Springjitid,  Diah  Allen. 

(irunjuld,  John  J.  Pierce. 

tirtat  Harrington,  Re*.  Sturxea  Gilbert. 

Jitirlinglon,  (Vt.)  Chauncey  Goodrwii. 

If'indnur,  (Vt.)  .Simeon  Lie. 

Jitllotrs  Falls,  (Vt.)  Jamci  J.  Cutler  it,  Co 
Prnaidtnrt, 

Pmrhirket,  R.  Meacham. 

JV'onn'cA,  I.  Huntinxto..  Youof. 

A'ryr- Lottdon,  William  Kollea. 

Middletoten,  kSienexer  Griffin. 

ATtv-Ifavm,  8.  Babcock. 

JVeiP-Yortr,  ft.  B.  Holmra,  *62,  Gracnwich  9l. 

Albany,  W'are  C .  Little. 

TVojr,  E.  Platt. 

Sdunectady,  Re*.  A.  P.  Proel. 

Hudson,  Cyrua  Curtiaa. 
iMnsingttnrrk,  Re*.  Phincaa  L.  W’bippU. 

Utica,  Da*krPorter. 

Manlius,  Onondasaco.  N.  T.,  Nicholai  P.  Kandalt,  kiao. 
Rsektsier,  Horatio  N.  Curtiaa. 

GrmnvilU,  (N.  7.)  Arch  Bwbop. 

Culwnbus,  (O.)  laaac Newton. 

TVtnion,  (N.  J.)  Re*.  WUliain  L.  Jnhnaon. 


Re*.  WUliain  L.  Jnhnaon. 


